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| AGEE. Crops and Methods 
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book, embodying the most recent information on improved 
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Station). 
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protection from injury. J/llustrated. $2.00 net. 
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STEVENS. Industrial Combinations 
and Trusts 


By WILLIAM 8S. STEVENS, Ph.D. (Columbia University). 
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nating therefrom. $2.00 net. 


BROOKS. American Syndicalism: 
The I. W. W. 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Author of “As Others See 
Us,” “The Social Unrest,” etc. 
A suggestive interpretation of modern industrial prob- 
lems. Ready shortly. $1.25 net. 
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WHITE. The Verse of Greek Comedy 


By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. 
LL.D. (Professor of Greek Emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity). 

A complete and lucid analysis of the developmeat and 
structure of Greek poetry, with special application to 

Comedy. $4.00 net. 


SPEECH 
SCRIPTURE. Stuttering and Lisping 


By E W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D., M.D. (Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory of Neurology, Vanderbilt Clinic). 
A work which meets the needs «f parents, physicians, 
and teachers. /lustrated. 41.50 net. 


HEREDITY 


WALTER. Genetics: An Introduction 
to the Study of Heredity 


By DR. HERBERT EUGENE WALTER 
versity). 
4 forceful account for the general reader interested in 
evolution, breediag, and heredity. 81.50 net. 


(Brown Uni- 


CROCKETT. Patsy. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “Love’s Young Dream,” 
“The Raiders,” etc. 81.25 net. 
A stirring romance of Galloway in the years of smug- 

gling and adventure, told in Mr. Crockett’s best vein. 
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The ratification of the income-tax 
amendment by the requisite three- 
fourths of the States puts an end to the 
notion that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States is virtually unamendable. 
Even the circumstance that it has tak- 
en four years to obtain that ratification 
loses most of whatever significance it 
might otherwise have had, when we re- 
call that a leading factor in bringing 
about this delay was the objection rais- 
ed by Gov. Hughes—an objection having 
no relation to the actual purpose of the 
amendment, but based on the fear of 
serious and unintended consequences 
which, in Mr. Hughes’s judgment, might 
flow from the particular wording of the 
amendment as passed by Congress. The 
amendment providing for popular elec- 
tion of Senators is having a much 
smoother course through the State Leg- 
islatures, and will in all probability be- 
come part of the Constitution in the 
very near future. 





No doubt the Democratic Congress 
will promptly make use of the new Con- 
It is to be hoped that 
in doing so it will exercise the degree of 
judgment and wisdom that so impor- 
tant a measure calls for. The question of 
the point at which exemption ceases 
will be more critical, perhaps, than any 
other; and along with this will go the 
question of discriminating rates for 


stitutional power. 


great incomes, or for incomes from in- 
vestments as distinguished from in- 
comes from personal effort. All these 
things are deserving of the most careful 
and sincere thought that the leaders in 
Congress, and the incoming President, 
can give to them. Another aspect of the 
matter, which concerns less the tax it- 
self than the general fiscal policy as af- 
fected by the tax, is the question how 
burdens in other directions may be re- 
duced in consequence of the addition 
to the national revenue which the in- 
come tax will provide. It will be a great 
thing for the Democratic party if it 
shall be able to point to distinct achieve- 
ment in this direction, of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be a real relief to the public. 


f ’ 
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If fifteen judicial nominations by the 
President now awaiting ratification by 
the Senate should be confirmed, Mr. Taft 
will have appointed 114 Federal judges 
during his Administration, or almost 
exactly three-fifths of the entire Federal 
bench, including five members of the 
Supreme Court. At the time of Mr. 
Taft's candidacy much stress was laid 
upon the opportunity that confronted 
the incoming President to shape the his- 
tory of the immediate future by the 
character of his judicial appointments. 
Mr. Taft is said to regard his appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court as among 
the most important achievements of his 
Administration. Yet the tendency four 
years ago was to assume too readily 
that, by the mere act of designating cer- 
tain men to be judges, the President 
could determine the character and spirit 
of the courts for some time to come. The 
conception was almost of a clock-work 
Supreme Court that had only to be set 
in motion to keep on ticking at a pre- 
destined pace. Actually, our entire ju- 
dicial procedure to-day is patently shap- 
ing itself under the influence of no par- 


ticular man, but of the times. Had Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed five judges to the 
Supreme Court during the last four 
years, we doubt if the court’s record 
would have been appreciably different 


from what it is® 


Monday’s decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, in the Government suit 
against the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, upholds the lower court’s deci- 
It is not 
in all respects final, because the conten- 
tion of illegality in the company’s re- 
quirement that manufacturers using its 


sion in favor of the company. 


of no other 
makers was not before the court. But 
the court has taken occasion, in its opin- 
ion on the other questions actually be- 


machines shall use those 


fore it, to lay down some important prin- 
ciples. its 
mind on the general problem of “Big 
Business”—large combinations of man- 
ufacturing establishments — considered 


In particular, it expresses 


in itself. On this point the opinion is 
clear and emphatic. It thus puts the 
case: 


The disintegration aimed at by the stat- 
ute does not extend to reducing all manu- 
facturers to isolated communities of the 
lowest degree. It is as lawful for one cor- 












poration to make every part of a steam 
engine and to put the machine together 
as it would be for one to make the boilers 
nd another to make the wheels. 





This dictum has obvious bearing on 
the controversy aroused by the Tobacco 
Trust dissolution, 
of the official disintegration plan con- 
tended that none of the units into which 
the dissolved Trust was divided should 
be any more “completely equipped” for 


in which opponents 


its own part of the business than the 
independent in that fleld. 
Neither the Attorney-General nor the 
courts sustained this contention, but it 


competitors 


was made the basis of an attack on the 
decision and on the court which render- 
ed it—an attack in which Mr. Roosevelt 
uproariously participated, with one of 
his luminous declarations of policy to 
the effect that such a Trust ought to be 
“absolutely disbanded.” The Supreme 
Court, not being at liberty to rest on 
such convenient generalizations, has 
now defined with some definiteness the 
conditions under which Big Business is, 
and the conditions under which it is not, 
repugnant to the law. 

is spreading 


Child-labor legislation 


over the country with a rapidity greater 


than its most sanguine advocates could 


have expected a few ears ago. In 
Texas a bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature which is described in the 
Galveston News as “practically a copy 
of the model child-labor law drafted by 
the National Child Labor Committee.” 
We are hearing a great deal less nowa- 
days than we did two or three years 


ago of the impossibility of obtaining re 
form legislation of this character in the 
several States owing to fear that those 


adopting it would suffer in the indus- 


trial competition with States having less 
humane enactments Indeed, the po 
tency of an awakened public opinion, 


and its superiority to such obstacles as 
this, have been manifested not only in 
The 


story of workmen's compensation acts is 


in other kindred ways. 


this but 


of the same character; these will soon 
be 


official (or “Australian” ) ballot came to 


as much a matter of course as tle 


be within a few years after it began to 
replace the old-time ballot handed out 
by party workers. There 
backs in our system of self-governing 


are draw- 
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States, but there are vital benefits, too 


and the drawbacks are seen, by such e»x 


periences as these, to be not so porten 


tous as is sometimes represented. 


aman in many counties 
sell him a drink 
providing ways and means to 
them 


to kill 
than te 


We are 


> Rive or 


from 
but the 


men into jail or to take 


for small offences way 


! ‘ 
is broad and easy for the man who shoots 


l neighbor down 


These words from the Houston Post are 


pointed with the declaration that “the 


able representatives from Dallas County 


are eagerly engaged in preparing traps 


to catch the little fellows, but there were 


sixty-seven homicides in that town last 


year, and it is a certainty that the great 


majority of the men who committed 


them have been given trivial sentences, 
have been acquitted, or will be 


acquit- 


ted Texas newspaper winds up 


its indictment of conditions in the Lon 


Star State asking whether the Leg 


do 


picture 


by 


islature cannot to miti- 


The 
black 


something 


gate them. thus drawn is 


not se as that the 


Ala 


presented by 


Birmingham, Vews, upon which we 


ommented last week, but it must 


shake any lingering belief in the high 


morality of our agricultural as compar- 


ed with our urban centres. Lawlessness 


a national crime. As for a remedy, 


the Texas Legislature can do 


something in response to the appeal 


made to it, but a few stern judges and 


more, Nor can 
find 


public 


juries could do infinitely 


we believe that they would them- 


going counter to senti 


Already is Col. James Hamilton Lewis, 


Democratic primary nominee for Sena 


tor from Illinois, beginning to enlight- 
He 


Government reports, and has found some 


en the country. has been reading 


startling information. “There are now 


existing in this nation,” he declares, “un 


der the designation of agents, 46,000 in- 


dividuals who serve as sples, detectives, 


investigator watchers, decoys, betray- 


ers, silent accusers, and secret slander 


ers of everything which pertains to the 
Not content with 
this deadly enumeration, he to 


“These individ- 


citizen in America 
resorts 
impassioned metaphor. 


he 


which 


vals, like imps,” goes on, “surround 


the cup from the citizen drinks, 


shadow the table at which he eats, dark 


en the threshold over which he lives, 


and sit like a thing of evil over every 
department of his undertaking.” To feed 
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and clothes these 46,000 demons in hu- 


man form, we spend $5,000,000 a year. 
With what result? “Big business stands 
in fear; little business in despair.” We 
have not space to reprint his rhetorical 
comparison between Italy, Spain, and 
Russia on the one side, and the United 
States, with these “spies, decoys, and be- 
trayers,” on the other. Nor are we alto- 
gether sure what he wants the country 
to do about it. We can only look for- 
ward to the day when the Senate will 
forget that there is or ever was such a 
prosaic institution as a calendar, in its 
absorption in the Illinois Colonel's hand- 


ling of the English language. 


While 
forward to the tercentenary celebration 


Boston is beginning to look 
landing of the Pilgrims, the sec- 
the 
the 


of the 
ond city continues to 


take 


in country 


note of passing of citizens 
whose memories spanned almost the en- 
When Ed- 


in Chicago in 


tire period of its existence. 


win Oscar Gale arrived 


1835, the town, which had been incor- 


porated two years before, had an area of 
three-fourths of a square mile. Its pub- 
lic 
copal church, a brick bank building, a 


buildings consisted of a brick Epis- 
brick “court house or clerk’s office,” a 
jail, a small post office, and three dis. 
trict schools. The leading industries 
were a foundry, a steam grist mill, a 
steam sawmill, a brewery, and a soap 
and candle factory. In 1837 the town be- 
came a city. It also took a census, 
which showed a population of 4,107. Mr. 
Gale had long disputed with the late 
Fernando Jones the title of “first Chi- 
cagoan.” Both men, then very small 
children, got to Fort Dearborn on the 
same day, by the same boat, the Illinois, 
sailing from Buffalo, but Mr. Gale made 
the claim that, owing to a desire to land 


on his birthday, the youthful Jones re- 


mained on board the boat over night, | 


while his destined rival stepped ashore 
early in the evening. 
Central Station in 


The Grand 


New York is not only a great work of 


new 
but it is an achievement in engi- 
neering which is In some respects with- 
To 
leave any technical comparison of the 


art, 


out parallel, architects we shall 


new building with the Pennsylvania Sta- 


tion. Some will prefer one, some the 


other. Some will object to the color of 


the ceiling in the great concourse of the 


Grand Central; and some will dwell 


upon its greater convenience and com- 
pactness. But there can be only one 
voice about the way the engineering dif- 
ficulties have been solved while the hand- 
ling of the 800 trains that daily enter 
and leave the terminal went on.’ That 
was a traffic problem of a magnitude 
which no one else has had to encounter, 
and that it has been solved without cost- 
ing a passenger’s life must go down as 
one of the marvels of the time, as a won- 
derful achievement of engineers and 
operating men. 





New York may well be proud that 
this new edifice has been added to its 
growing list of noble structures. The 
that pass through its doors 
ought, however, not to lose sight of 
what has been done for their safety and 
comfort in the yards beyond. Here is a 


throngs 


most amazing application. of science to 
mechanical and technical problems of 
the utmost difficulty. Nowhere else, it 
has been well said, are the wonders of 
railway electrification so clearly exhib- 
ited. All trains are handled by means 
of an interlocking switch device made 
as perfect mechanically as is humanly 
possible. Everywhere there are devices 
to guard against the mistakes of the fal- 
lible human element. In the two inter- 
locking switch-rooms the train directors 
handle their traffic without seeing the 
trains they send to one platform or an- 
other, or expedite through the “throat” 
of the station to the Harlem River. Far 
above the tracks will tower clubs, ho- 
tels, theatres, exhibition rooms, and of- 
fice buildings. The old open railway 
yard is a thing of the past. More than 
that, the railway has found that this 
new real estate on steel stilts will pay a 
magnificent return and _ eventually, 
through a sinking fund, wipe out the 
entire yard expenditure. Here again 
the company has shown eminent public 
spirit, for it has limited the height of 
the buildings to be erected on the new 


| Park Avenue to six stories, and the oth- 


ers to twenty. All this construction is 
to be carried out in accordance with an 
harmonious architectural plan. Below 
the buildings will be the ceaselessly ac- 
tive but invisible terminal, marking in 
its every department the foremost ad- 
vance of American technical enterprise. 





In most discussions concerning the 
drift of population from the country to 


the cities, the tendency is to assume 
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that the results have been as harmful 
to the farms that have lost population 
as to the cities that have gained it. On 
the one hand, we are asked to consider 
the overcrowded town, with its slums, 
its high rents, its high food prices, and 
On the other 
the empty countryside 
But now and 


its over-supply of labor. 
hand, there is 
crying aloud for labor. 
then some courageous person arises to 
assert that the legend of the abandoned 
A detailed in- 
quiry into the causes of rural depopula- 


farm is just a legend. 


tion as an element in the problem of 
high prices is going on under the St. 
Louis Republic. In two counties out of 
less than half a dozen studied, the in- 
vestigators found that wealth and the 
general well-being have been steadily on 
the rise, while the population has been 
the popula- 


between 


declining. In one county 


tion decline was 19 per cent. 


1900 and 1910;~in the second county it 
was 12 per cent. A change from tobac- 


co-growing to stock-raising, with de- 
creasing opportunity for labor, accounts 
for the decline. 

From Monday morning's printed in- 
Prof. Henri Bergson, it 


appears that when the eminent French 


terviews with 


philosopher arrived in New York har- 
bor his ship was boarded by newspaper 
men who asked him for his views on at 
least the following subjects: Laughter, 
American philosophers, syndicalism, Col. 
Roosevelt, Gov. Wilson, the Balkan War, 
seasickness, and woman suffrage. There 
must have been minor topics brought 
forward by the ship news men which 
Professor Bergson contented : himself 
with dismissing in a word or two or 
with a smile. But the list we have giv- 
en is sufficient to demonstrate how com- 
pletely the New York reporter vindi- 
cates Professor Bergson’s theories of a 
purposeless, spontaneous creative force, 
that formulates its questions as it goes 
along. 





Iowa is one of the States with “land- 
grant” colleges. She did not build them 
up in connection with the State Uni- 
versity, but, like Montana and a few oth- 
er States, spread a set of institutions 
widely over the State. Each went regu- 
larly to the Legislature to ask for all 
the money it dared, and each proceeded 
to develop itself without reference to the 
others. Six years ago a joint legisla- 
tive committee was appointed to inves- 





read in the Review of Reviews, unan- 
imously in favor of a single governing 
board for the University, the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the 
State Teachers’ College. Such action has 
been taken. Two duplications were re- 
garded as especially harmful: that of 
the engineering department at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and of the College 
of Applied Science at the University, 
and that of instruction in liberal arts at 
both the University and the State Teach- 
ers’ College. These duplications were 
got rid of by discontinuing the College 
of Applied Science at the University, 
and making the Teachers’ College a nor- 


mal school. 





“The end 
inevitable.” 


of fraternities in high 


schools is These are not 
the words of some principal or member 
of a school board, but of the head of a 
high school fraternity, upon arriving in 
Denver for the purpose of annulling the 
charters of the four chapters in that 
city. The fight against fraternities ia 
high schools has been long, and the is- 
sue by no means certain until very re- 
cently. Chicago pupils tested the mat- 
ter out not long ago by a kind of strike 
include 


boys and girls, but even this organized 


which came to two thousand 
opposition did not dismay the Superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, and her 
associates, and in a few days the rebels 
were suing for peace. For the existence 
of fraternities in high schools it has 
been hard to see any reason, except imi- 
tation of the colleges, and the parents 


must be few who still hold with their 


children in admiring an institution that, 


has served rather to create artificial dis- 
tinctions and to supply an unprofitable 
mode of activity than to yield any real 
benefit. 

Is there any inner meaning discerni- 
ble in the suffragette hatred for plate- 
glass? The range of Pankhurstian bat- 
tle tactics has widened so as to include 
various forms of arson and assault and 
battery, but the smashing of shop win- 
dows still seems to be the favorite form 
of protest, as it is the earliest. Glass, of 
course, has several properties that are 
not enumerated in the dictionaries, 
among these being its ready accessibil- 
ity to the suffragette hammer, the ‘high- 
ly disturbing noise it produces as it 
crashes down to a Bond Street side- 


tigate the situation. It reported, as we! 





Li) 


walk, and its comparative inexpensive 
ness. It is estimated that $25,000 worth 
of glass has been broken in London in 
defence of woman's rights. Obviously, 
this is a ridiculous sum when compared 
that 


But 


amount of resultant 


heard 


to the 


noise 


has been round the world. 


there is also a symbolic meaning to 
glass. It typifies civilization, and at the 
same time the conventions upon which 


civilization rests. The Bond Street shop- 


keeper has only a transparent wall an 


thick 
yet under ordinary cir- 


eighth of an inch between him 
and the world; 
cumstances that is enough to make his 
house his castle. Along comes the suf- 
fragette hammer toremind him that bis 
security is based only on the voluntary 
abstention of civilized man from the use 
of force. Let elemental passions be let 
loose, and a plate-glass window is re 
duced to its original dictionary defini- 
tion of a substance eminently fragile. 
Peace to-day would be scoring her vic- 
tories if only there were the leaders to 
guide the armies of peace. This is the 


contention of the veteran correspon- 
dent, E. J. Dillon, who usually is not giv- 
en to taking a sentimental view of the 
forces and motives that determine inter- 
national relations. In the London Tele- 
graph Dr. Dillon discusses the paradox!i- 
cal character of the situation arising out 
of the Balkan War: 

will he 


How, for example explain on the 


one hand the will of each of the European 


States to maintain the general peace, even 
at a heavy sacrifice, and, on the other 
hand, the fear felt by them all that 

thing—they know not what—may at any mo- 
ment occur which will precipitate a san- 
guinary war? For if one and all they are 
resolved to keep the peace, it is manifest 


that they wield the requisite power to carry 
yut that resolve. 

One answer Dr. Dillon does find to his 
own question, “the lack of a leading Eu- 
ropean statesman, capable of storing up 
forces at 
We lack 
a Cavour or a Bismarck.” But here the 


and utilizing the vast peace 


present scattered over Europe. 
writer obviously falls into error. He 
forgets that he is at the present moment 
in the heart of a crisis, and is compar- 
ing his impressions with the impression 
created on us by Bismarck’s or Ca- 
vour’s completed, rounded out career. In 
their day these two men also had their 
uncertainties and their anxieties and 
their fears with regard to the future. 
The point is that the spectre of a general 
European war no longer haunts the pub- 


lic mind. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


Few expected—apparently not even 


Senators expected—that a _ two-thirds 


vote in the Senate could be got for a 
Constitutional amendment changing the 


length of the President's term of office. 


The debate had dragged on through the 
week without arousing much interest; 
various alternative proposals had been 
urged but voted down; and the Wash- 
ington correspondents predicted failure 
for the whole movement. Yet on Satur- 
day, by barely one vote more than the 


number necessary, the resolution was 


adopted favoring an amendment limit- 
ing the Presidency to a single term of 


six years. 
For that plan there are, in the ab- 
stract, good arguments, as there are 


many against it. But it is obvious that 
concrete and even personal motives en- 
tered into the Senate’s discussion and 
final action. 


in our frame of government, ideally con- 


It was not an alteration 


sidered, that most of the Senators debat- 
ed and voted upon. They had their eyes 
fixed rather upon political motives. They 
were thinking of individuals. No one 
can doubt this who followed the speech- 
es or noted the alignment on the final 
roll-call. All the Democratic Senators, 
save one, voted for the amendment. All 


the Progressive Republicans in the Sen- | 


A majority of the 
for 


ate were against it. 
regular Republican 
the amendment; only eight or ten op- 
posed it. Such a division on party or 
personal grounds is plainly of great sig- 
nificance. It is upon this fact, and upon 
its that the attention of 
the country will be directed, certainly 
As 


the subject is brought up in the House 


Senators were 


implications, 
at first, and perhaps continuously. 


and, if the amendment passes there, is 
discussed by the State Legislatures, the 
immediate will be not 
the theoretical merits, but the immedi- 


concern about, 
ate consequences of the proposed change 
in the Constitution. 

The people will be quick to grasp the 
fact that the amendment, in its present 
form, is virtually e2-post-fecto legisla- 
tion. Fixing the Presidential term at 
six years, it provides that “no person 


as President, shall be eligible again to 


hold the office by election.” 
directly at Theodore Roosevelt, 
was no concealment about this. 


gon; he will not have a word to say on 
who has held the office by election, or | that head; but why should the effort be 
discharged its powers or duties, or acted | made to amend the Constitution in such 


This looks | ties and inconveniences in effect, with 
There| this semblance of unfair play? It is 
It was| hard to defend laying a rash hand on 
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' freely revealed in the debate. It stood | 


out in the actual vote. Every Senator | 
with Roosevelt sympathies was strongly 
against the amendment. What some of | 
them said, and what all of them doubt- 
less felt, was that this was an attempt 
to make it forever impossible for him 
to become President again. In so far as 
this was held to be a denial of his ex- 
isting rights under the Constitution, we | 
agree that it has the air of sharp prac- 
tice. The Nation will not be suspected 
of a desire to see Mr. Roosevelt once | 
more in the White House. But if the) 
people wish to place him there, nothing | 
in the law of the land, as it is on the| 
statute books to-day, would prevent their | 
doing so; and it will look like a hard-| 
ship to him, and unfair treatment, to | 
adopt an amendment which expressly 
shuts him out. By a simple change in 
phraseology this could have been avoid- 
ed. If the amendment had been made 
to read, “no person who, after the adop- 
tion of this amendment, shall have held 
etc., no ome could have al- 





the office,” 
leged that an effort was being made to| 
rule Roosevelt out. His stoutest oppo- 
nents will not wish another candidacy 
for him to be made impossible by any- 
thing like a trick or snap judgment 


Equally unfortunate would be the 
practical effect of the proposed amend- 
ment in the case of Gov. Wilson. If the 
change in the Constitution were to be 
adopted before 1916, it would automat- 
ically extend his term till 1919. But) 
what could have been further from the | 
minds of the people when they elected | 
him for four years last November? | 
Everybody must feel the incongruity and | 
unfairness of suddenly making four | 
mean six. Take it the other way round. 
When Wilson was a candidate and was 
elected, he was entitled, under our po- 
litical practice and under the law, to 
look forward to eight years in the Presi- 
dency, provided he succeeded during the 
first four. But now it is proposed to 
deny any such possibility and, by 80 | 
much, to take away the motive which 
has always been operative in a Presi- 
dent assuming office. It is not a ques- 
tion of personal injustice to Gov. Wil- 





a way as to involve all these irregulari- 





our charter of government when it is 
obviously not a general principle that 
the innovators have in mind so much as 
two personalities. 

Our judgment is that these considera- 
tions will so affect the public mind, as 
discussion of the matter goes on, that 
there will be small chance of the pro- 
posed amendment’s procuring adoption 
by three-fourths of the States. The plan, 
whatever its speculative merits, will not 
appeal to the rough sense of justice. 
People will say: “Let us start fair. If 
we ought to make the Presidential term 
six years, let us do it deliberately, and 
not in such a way as to seem to be 
squinting at two men. Leave them out 
of the account. Argue the proposal so 
as to sink personalities out of sight, and 
then we will tell you what we think of 
x.” 


GOVERNING ALIENS. 

President Taft’s heat over the Demo- 
cratic proposal to do in the Philippines 
precisely what we have done, to our na- 
tional credit and honor, in Cuba is not 
easy to understand. It is gratifying, 
however, to note that he bases his an- 
tagonism squarely on the ground that it 
will be most unjust to the Filipinos to 
promise that eight years hence we 
shall withdraw from the archipelago. It 
is something to give up talking of our 
having to stay forever because of the 
blood and treasure we have expended. 
But if we withdraw, it will terribly 
injure them; all the structure of gov- 
ernment we have so laboriously built up 
would crash to the ground; the natives 
would quarrel among themselves; wily 
and unscrupulous politicians among 
them would seize the offices; the various 
tribes would fight one another, and the 
only outcome would be anarchy. Thus 
runs the argument, and to strengthen it 
Mr. Taft declares that the Democrats 
should not be bound by their platform 
pledges, asserts that they are ignorant 
of the problem, and calls on all American 
teachers, missionaries, and officials to 
testify to the correctness of his position. 

Well, even among them there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. The Nation has re- 
cently received two letters from Ameri- 
can residents in Manila, claiming to 
speak for others as well, who desire our 
withdrawal from the archipelago. One 
of the writers boldly declares that he 
is ready to “undertake to procure the 
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signatures of one hundred Americans 
who, like myself, have resided here 
for from twelve to fourteen years, to a 
statement of belief that Mr. Taft’s first- 
hand knowledge of the Filipino people 
is nil.” This he explains by saying that 
Mr. Taft, as Governor-General, never 
came in touch with the masses of the 
Filipino people, only with the servant 


class, or the wealthy political and social | 


leaders. Then this writer states the sit- 
uation very clearly in these words: 

It is, however, disingenuous on his part 
to attempt to convey the impression that 
there may be a time in the indefinite fu- 
ture when the Filipino will be equipped to 
earry on the functions of self-government. 
He knows that so fast as they arrive at 
our standards, we shall as continuously ad- 
vance our ideals to the sole end of for- 
ever frustrating their honest ambitions. 
By daily and increasing exploitations of 
their country, we know that we are in- 
trenching ourselves for all time. The in- 
telligent native realizes this, and uses his 
poor efforts to offset thé work of the pub- 
licity agents we maintain in the United 
States, whose salaries we compel him to 
pay. 

That is, indeed, the truth of history. 
The conqueror and exploiters invariably 
find reasons for remaining in the sub- 
jugated land. About every army officer 
who left Cuba after our last interven- 
tion insisted that the Cubans could not 
months before 


govern themselves six 


anarchy would prevail. They have sur- 
vived an abominable and a corrupt Ad- 
ministration, to choose in its place an- 
other, headed by the Cuban probably best 
fitted for the Presidency. Again, with 
all respect to Mr. Taft, missionaries and 
officials are not good witnesses. The 
missionaries think of the converts to be 
made, and few officials can forget that 
if we leave the islands, they must seek 
new positions. As for the business men 
of the exploiter type, they are the worst 
advisers of all. It is far better, in a case 
like this, to intrench one’s self upon the 
principle to do the just and right thing, 
and leave to fate the result. And the 
principle at stake is the right of the 
Filipinos to govern themselves as badly 
or as well as they wish; through dicta- 
tors and bosses if they please. Few peo- 
ple who remember the excellent native 
government which Admiral Dewey's of- 
ficers found and described in 1898, and 
are aware of the admirable conduct of 
the present Filipino Assembly, will be- 
lieve that anarchy will result if, eight 
years hence, after twenty-two years of 
American rule, we withdraw, after neu- 
tralizing the islands and establishing, 
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! — ! Pe S , 
perhaps, a friendly, sympathetic Minis- of their customers,” one reads in a re 


ter-resident to advise the islanders. 

As for the permanent value of our 
own work in the archipelago, Mr. Taft 
would do well to read the beginning of 
a remarkable article on Oriental Jus- 
tice by the Councillor of the British Em- 
bassy at Washington, Mr. A. Mitchell 
Innes, in the current Hibbert Journal. 
Himself of long experience as colonial 
administrator in Egypt, he has written 
one of the wisest and most moving in- 
terpretations of Oriental character we 
have ever read. But he begins by frank- 
ly admitting that, after all every Eng- 
lishman has seen accomplished, “there 
remains a mysterious bar to complete 
success. He knows that the administra- 
tion we have striven to set up has not 
really taken root, and would crumble to 
dust to-morrow if our hand were with- 
drawn.” Mr. Mitchell then gives a clear 
exposition of the Oriental method of jus- 
tice, with its picturesque emotions, its 
warmth of personality, and its insep- 
arability from religious emotion, which 
is so wholly different from our own cold, 
formal method of justice, made to fit 
classes of crime but not the individ- 
ual criminal. What Mr. Innes admits of 
English colonial management, that, af- 
ter centuries, it has never successfully 
govern- 


grafted Anglo-Saxon forms of 


ment on Orientals, is true, and will be 
true of ourselves among the Malays. A 
century hence, if we remain blind to our 
own and the Filipinos’ best interests, 
we, too, shall have to confess that our 
crumble to dust 

But a hundred 


government would 

should we withdraw. 
years hence we should find troops of 
government officials certain that the 
time had not come to free the Filipinos. 
The way to free the Filipinos, whom we 
hold against their will, is to free them; 
to fix a definite date, and then to put of- 
ficials there who are determined to 
make as good a job of setting up a Fili- 
pino government as Col. Goethals has 
done at Panama. Where there is a will 
there is a way—the way of justice, the 


way of good will. 


A POSTAL SUPERSTITION. 

The installation of the parcel-post sys- 
tem has given rise to a pointed illus- 
tration of that religious dogma of the 
Post Office which has always enveloped 
in a mystic awe the subject of written 
matter sent through the mails. “Ignor- 
ance of the parcel-post rules on the part 





cent news item, “has been causing the 
department stores a good deal of loss.” 
One suspects what is coming. “Many 
persons in sending back merchandise to 
be exchanged or credited have written 
either on the outside or the inside of 
the parcel a message to that effect.” For 
this bold and indeed unnatural crime 
the Government of the United States in- 
flicts a punishment ridiculously inade- 
quate; for, instead of causing the arrest 
of the offender, or even confiscating the 
goods, it merely exacts the double of 
first-class rates. It is comforting to 
know, however, that the imposition of 
this mild penalty is insisted on in all 
cases, It is stated that one shop re- 
ceived back from a manufacturer a par- 
cel on which a fine of $8.62 had to be 
paid, and that another has been paying 
on the average $25 a day in these penal- 
ties. 

Now of course this kind of thing will 
become infrequent as the rules of the 
parcel-post system become familiar. But 
we are tempted to wonder whether, out 


of the scores of high officials of the Post 


Office Department, anybody is asking 
vhether all this pother is necessary. 
Why should it be impossible for a person 


returning a parcel to write on the parcel 
itself what it is most natural and con- 
venient to put there and nowhere else? 
We do not assert that there is absolute- 
ly no immediate gain to the revenue of 
the Post Office in compelling Mrs. Blank 
to write a separate letter to inform 
Messrs. Smith & Brown that she is re- 
turning a package to them. But we do 
say that the prohibition of written mat- 
ter of this kind is caused not by any 
calculation of the effect on the postal 
revenue, but by unthinking adherence 
to a mere superstition. Postal adminis- 
tration has developed an inveterate in- 
stinct of unreasoning hostility to writ- 
ten matter, or, let us say, a specific 
mental disease which may be termed 
grammataphobia, It was only after a 
great deal of struggle that permission 
was granted to write “Merry Christ 
mas” in a Christmas package; and to 
break further through the wall that 


shuts out written matter from packages 


of printed matter or merchandise is 
still regarded as little short of sacrilege. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
amount directly gained by the Post Of- 
fice through insisting on this rule is too 
trifling 


to be worth bothering about; 
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other hand it is plain 
restriction 


the 


such 


while 


that any annoying 
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class and fourth-class matter be abolish- 


ed; he states that this was recommend- 


| would be the loss of the seat. The dis- 


| patches tell of the extraordinary exer- 


tends to obstruct the business, and thus | ed by the Department prior to the enact- | tions made by both sides. But the Na- 


in all probability causes in the long run 
It 


is a nuisance to the public, and this of 


a very considerable loss of revenue. 


itself ought to be a matter of some con- 
cern to the authorities; and it is un- 
sound from the point of view of postal 
business. It may be set down as cer- 
tain that no wide-awake private corpor- 
ation carrying on the business of the 
Post Office would adopt any such rule, 
and that the Government itself would 
not adopt it but for the fact that the pol- 
icy controlling written matter is regard- 
ed as 80 sacred and unalterable that the 
reason for it is never looked into. 


With a very slight restriction, written 
matter could be allowed in all third 
and fourth-class packages without caus- 
ing any substantial loss of revenue on 
the face of things, and with every rea- 
gon to expect that in reality it would 
cause a decided gain of revenue. But 
this is peculiarly true in regard to the 
parcel post, since the lowest amount of 
postage for any parcel is five cents. Is 
it to be imagined for a moment that 
there would be any considerable loss of 
letter postage if people were allowed to 
put written matter into parcels, when 
five cents is the minimum rate, and this 
applies only to points within the fifty- 
mile zone? 

It happens that a curious perversion 
of a different, but analogous, kind has 
occurred in connection with the 
Not only written, but also 
so that, 


also 
parcel post. 
matter is forbidden; 
send a book 


printed, 


for instance, one cannot 
along with other things in a parcel. 
A Fifth Avenue shop wished to enclose 
in all ite packages a printed warning 
not to write on returned packages any- 
thing but the name and address of the 
receiver and the sender, but it had to ob- 
tain from the Post Office authorities a 
special authorization to do this. Yet the 
rate for printed matter throughout the 
United States Ia only one cent for two 
our or eight cents a pound; so that 
the differet between the printed-mat 
ter rate and the parcebpost rateJs not 
ry & is «6at )«6[wworst And fagrther- 
more. it seems a little ridiculous te dis 
criminate against books in the postal 
rate when we have hitherto always dis 
criminated in their favor. Postmaster- 


General Hitchcock, in his recent report, 


urges that the distinction between third- 


ment of the parcel-post law. 

But why not further simplify by let- 
ting people put into the parcels any mail- 
able matter they choose? Has anybody 
figured out the probable effect of this on 
the postal revenue and expenditure? Is 
there any reason for not effecting this 
simplification except want of thought? 
It would be a great comfort to every- 
body; and if both this simplification 
and a proper simplification of the zone 
plan were adopted, the popularity of the 
parcel post would be vastly augmented— 
to the benefit of the people, and, we are 
convinced, to the advantage of the pos- 
tal revenue, 


HUMORS OF ENGLISH POLITICS. 

The new Siege of Londonderry has its 
serious political importance, but the sar- 
donically humorous aspects of it are the 
most striking. For at the very moment 
when the House of Lords was throwing 
out the Home Rule bill, the Irish Na- 
tionalists were wresting the Londonder- 
ry seat from the Unionists. But London- 


derry is in Ulster, and it was to save) 
Ulster from the horrors of Home Rule | 


that the Unionists have been straining 
all the resources of oratorical threaten- 
ing. “Ulster will fight, and Ulster will 
be right.” 
along that this province of Ireland is 


almost equally divided politically, Thus | 


the proposal has been that Ulster should 
have 
wishes not only of the great majority 
of the Irish people, but of nearly half of 
its own inhabitants. The recent bye- 
election will go far towards putting the 
of absurdity to this 


with 


finishing touch 


whole contention. For the win- 
ning of Londonderry the Irish Nation- 
alists now have an actual majority of 
all of Parliament for 
Ulster. This outcome is a stroke of 
Irish 


stolid Unionist must perceive the deli- 


the members 


humor of which even the most 


clous timeliness. 

The Derry election was no joke. It 
was bitterly fought. The constituency 
was canvassed and tabulated until the 
workers knew just how every 
And the Unionists felt be- 


party 
voter stood. 
forehand a dejection as marked as the 
confidence of the Nationalists, for they 
knew well how severe a blow to them 


Yet everybody has known all | 


the privilege of resisting the! 


| tionalist majority of 57 was really dis- 
| counted in advance; and now that it is 
;assured, its comic bearings will be 
| appreciated throughout the kingdom. 
| There have been complaints by Unionist 
| speakers in the House of Lords that the 
| campaign against Home Rule had been 
“listless,” and that the people did not 
seem to be aware of the danger to the 
Empire. It is safe to say that they will 
hereafter appear even more indifferent 
to the wails and defiances of Ulster. By 
| gaining one seat there the Nationalists 
/have done more than defeat their oppo- 
|nents—they have turned the laugh on 


them. 
| Other recent political occurrences in 


| England have caused a good deal of 
|mirth. The circumstances attending Mr. 
|Bonar Law’s surrender of the food 
| taxes, which he had just solemnly vow- 
'ed he would never surrender, and at 
| the same time consenting to retain the 
| leadership which, in one vital point, the 
great majority of his own party had re- 
_ buked, were of a sort to appeal to the 
| satirist. Mr. Law himself was serious 
enough. Always a man who jokes “wi’ 
| deeficulty,” he could be excused for miss- 
|ing the fun of the situation. And it 
| must be said that he displayed a manly 
spirit. He frankly told the Unionist 
party that, since a change of programme 
/had been forced, this “should be accom- 
panied by a change of leaders.” How- 
ever, as he had been begged to remain, 
|}and assured that his retirement would 
be “fatal to the best interests of the par- 
ty,” he felt it his duty to comply with 
the request made of him. He seems to 
have adopted for his own the sentiments 
of Captain Reece of the “Bab Ballads,” 
in his speech to the crew of the Mantel- 





piece: 
By any reasonable plan 
I'll make you happy if I can; 
My own convenience count as nil; 
It is my duty, and I will. 


A repudiated leader still making a 
pretence of leading is naturally an in- 
viting target for shafts of wit and sar- 
casm. Mr. Bonar Law has been trans- 
fixed by his full share of them. One of 
the sharpest-tipped was aimed at him 
the other day by Mr. Lloyd George while 
making a congratulatory speech on the 
successful operation of his Working- 
men's Insurance act. He maliciously ex- 
tracted from Hansard the following pre- 
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diction made by Bonar Law less than a 
year ago in reference to this very in- 
surance act: “I venture to express the 
belief that although honorable gentle 
men on the benches opposite were very 


proud to have it called an act because it 


had become law, it will never come into 
operation.” Lloyd George cited this as a 
gratuitous and falsified prophecy, and 
then slyly added that it would not be 
fair to hold Mr. Bonar Law entirely re- 
sponsible; for “it- may be that he was 
speaking only as the leader of the party, 
and was not necessarily expressing his 
own personal view.” 
Another bit of humor, 
this time, was contributed by the Spec- 
tator. It said of Bonar Law's abject 
surrender of his own convictions, when 
he found them in opposition to the “larg- 
er opinion” of his party, that “nothing 
could be more straightforward and more 
manful, in a word, more honest.” Then, 
almost in the same breath, it spoke of a 
Unionist who would not give up his con- 
victions. This was Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, who, as his father’s son, knows 
something about food taxes and their 
necessary place in the scheme of protec- 
tive duties and imperial preference. 
When others retreated, Mr. Chamber- 
lain refused to do soj,saying proudly: “I 
upon myself.” But 
to the Spectator 
is “an honest and 


unconscious 


cannot turn my bac 
this merely prov 

that Mr. Chamberlai 
independent man"”—fully as honest, we 
suppose, as Mr. Law, who did the exact 
opposite. 


THE FEMINIST MIND.* 
In general, the literature of feminism 


neither enlarges the mind of the read- 





er nor increases his self-respect. It is 

*Tke Business of Being a Woman By Ida M 
Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.25 
net. 

The Woman Movement. By Ellen Key. Tran 
lated by Mamah Bouton Borthwick With ar 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis New Yo 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 net. 

Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Co 
idge. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net 

Problems of the Sexes. By Jean Finot. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. New York: G. P 
Putnam's Sons, 2 net. 

The Advance of Woman By Jane Johnston 
Christie. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$1.50 net, 


Woman Adrift. By Harold Owen. New York 
B. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net 

Woman in the Making of America By H. Ad 
Cington Bruce Boston: Little, Brown & ({ 
$1.50 net. 

Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman's Life By 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie. New York: Joun Lane Com 
pany. $4 net, 


Making @ Business Women. By Anne Shan 


Monroe 


New York: Henry Holt & Co, $1.30 net 
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therefore a pleasure to point to the in- 
vigorating little book in which (rather 
unexpectedly, perhaps) the historian of 
Standard Oil stands for the business of 
being a woman. Miss Tarbell writes 
from the standpoint of a mind well- 
stocked and well-ventilated, and her ar- 
gument for the distinctiveness and dig- 
nity of woman's business is an appeal to 
woman's intelligence. Along the same 
line, Ellen Key is more vaguely impres- 
sive, but not less open-minded and free 
from sex-jealousy. Miss Tarbell’s is 
the scientific and business-like mind, 
while Ellen Key is more Teutonically 
philosophical. Her “Woman Move- 
ment,” however, though full of just ob- 
servations, adds on the whole little to 
her former books, and mainly strength- 
ens the impression, not always confirmed 
by the character of her followers, of a 
truly large-minded woman endowed with 
a splendid naiveté; which enables her 
to combine in perfect good faith a fervid 
belief in the ideals of the home, the 
family, and conjugal love with an ex- 
treme radicalism in the matter of free- 
dom of divorce. Mrs. Coolidge’s “Why 
Women Are So” approaches more near- 
ly the type of feministic literature, in 


spite of a conscientious striving to be | the cultivated man. 


impersonally scientific. Why are women 
“so’’? Because social conditions (main- 
ly masculine) have made them so. 
Woman’s business is not distinctive. 
Women are sillier (yet finer) than men, 
but this is because the removal of ia- 
dustries from the home (a wearisome 
repetition in all the woman-books) has 
left them nothing worth thinking about; 
and she looks forward to the time when 
the man will come home early in the 
afternoon and take a hand with the 
wife, who has also spent the day abroad, 
at the sweeping and the dishes. Alto- 
gether, the book is a rather gloomy ar- 
gument for the suffrage, from the 
standpoint of either sex, and we are not 
reassured when we learn that “the elect 
women” include Mary Baker 
M. Finot’s “Problems of the 
is another sociological study em- 
bracing the whole subject of feminism. 
M. Finot presents an array of learned 
authority, but he is himself the victim 
of a rather weak sentimentalism which 
far as to declare that, if 
to hold the places 
cupied by men, a few y 


among 
Eddy. 


Sexes” 


leads him 
were 


50 


women now oc- 


all the problems in which men have 
failed—depopulation, alcoholism, crim- 
inality, misuse of public money, etc.— 


, 


solved with 
of Woman,” 
Christie, 


Advance 
Johnstone 
superficial 
title. Either 
“the fable 
better 


jut delay.@ “The 
by Jané 

} ope le ssly 
ill-fitting 
woman” 


is a 
under 
decay 


an 

of 
of th matriarchate’ would 
fit the argument “Woman Adrift” is 
full of interesting information about the 
suffrage-movement in England, but poor 
Mr. Owen turns out rather His 
appeal to woman, rather command 


book 


‘the 


or 


weak, 


his 


ars would see# to maturity; 


1°23 


to mind her own business, cannot be ad- 

dressed to her intelligence, since of this 
he has his doubts, and the appeal to na- 
ture falls flat when nature is off duty. 
Yet Mr. Owen is not a dull man. His 
laborious argument is relieved here and 
there by choice bits of grim humor. The 
difficulty is that this subject of femin- 
ism has a weakening effect the 
mind—a/’truth which I am doubtless 
new about to illustrat per 
sona. 


upon 


im propria 


I 


Discarding the tangle of considera 
tions in which the subject is enveloped 
as a whole, I shall limit the discussion 
to one immediately relevant question 
Have women yet manifested the kind or 
grade of intelligence which would jus 
tify us—us men, of in giving 
them the suffrage? or, more generally, 
in expecting any aid from their counsel 
and advice? I do not ask, Is it just 

abstractly just? That question seems to 
me unimportant, and, moreover, not 
well based. The celebrated argument 
of the cultivated woman and the illiter 
ate negro or foreigner loses most of its 
force when we remember the position of 
He, indeed, is not 


rated below the negro or foreigner. No, 


course 


he has the honor of being rated just 
equajJ. Altogethey, it is rather difficult 
to see why,.under present conditions, 


any woman should regard the franchise 
as a privijege; and ong would-think that 
intelligent persons of both sexes should 
* a interested, first of all, in making the 
Meuffrage stand for some 


degree of char 
acter and intelligence.~—In the mean 
time, if we are to pursue the argument 


of justice, we must remember that the 
suffrage is not granted to all males, but 
only to those assumed, however wrong 
ly, to have reached the 


stage of mental 


maturity. And this compels me to dis 
close my general conclusion. When we 
speak of men, women, and children, 
usually follow the order given. No 


intellectually, I would not say that wo 
men are children; neither are they mer 


The best formulation that I can find 
for the feminine mind—a most difficult 
and elusive subject—is that corre 
sponds closely to the masculine mind 


dust before the presumptive stage of ma 
turity. The masculine mind goes o1 
the femir 
hardly to get beyond the stage of ad: 


lescence. 


Perhaps I should 


mind,” for the forn 

true of all women; nor will it fa 
clude many men. Her Iam n 
ing the odious questior 

are “so” by nature, bet het 
are so de facto. De to I 
that the formulatior 

averages, or type. 

the “flattering unction” t! 


gence of woman is on! 
} 


intuitive whe 


re t 


a» 
=~) 
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gence is rational. For if intuition is to 
be distinguished from reason, then it 
must be noted that virtually all the 
greater works of intuition, as displayed 
in art and in scientific invention and dis- 
sovery, are so far to the credit of men. 
Vmenea, I shall not pretend to speak from 
a point of view either impersonal or 
asexual. Intelligence, as I understand 
it, is masculine intelligence. (Logic is 


what the light-hearted Mrs. Gilman 


| why Mrs. Floater should be less ready 
to turn an honest two dollars than 
Floater himself. The authenticated fact 
seems to be, as recorded by masculine 
observation, that, woman for man, 0 
the same social level, the woman, as a 
ule, is less deeply offended by a breach 
of trust and at the same time less alive 
,to the fact when the evil results are 
somewhat remote) Moreover, I believe 
that one of evils of our politi- 


| fulfilment of thé obligations arising out 
‘of the immediate business of life. Wo- 
/men as a rule miss the rudg e ° 
/ment. Even the militant suffragists do 
not succeed in getting it. This is the 
explanation of “why women are so.” 
| Yet, in the face of this explanation, we 
|find all the feminine writers insisting 
|upon the finer intuitions and the finer 
|sympathies of women as against the 
coarser reasoning processes of men. Un- 


would call “man-made logic.” Man-made/cal life is the predominance of the der this provocation I feel called upon 


logic is indeed imperfect, but woman- 


| eternal feminine in our national point 


to say that the liveliness of feminine 


made logic is up to the present time/of view. Only too often has “the good | intuitions and sympathies is not com- 


virtually paop-existent or, what is the 
same thing, a contradiction in terme} 


II. 

We are told that politics will be puri- 
fied by the introduction of woman's su- 
perior morality. This superiority I must 
contest because I hold that morality and 
intelligence are one and the same. To 
say, for example, with the writer of a 
recent magazine article, that the issues 
in which women are interested are mor- 
al rather than political, is to state a 
fact, but to state it wrongly. It is true 
that in the suppression of the liquor evil 
and the “social” evil women have shown 
a consuming zeal. Nay, in these as in 
other militant campaigns they have dem- 
onstrated their readiness to burn the 
house down to enforce the special de- 
mands of morality. I have nothing to 
say for the social evil except that it pre- 
sents a complicated problem, but the li- 


quor evil is more of an open question. 
We shake our heads over “the European 
irinking habits,” but the truth seems 
to be, as suggested by the per capita 
consumption, not that we are markedly 


more but only that our 
drinking habits are more vicious and 
disreputable. This is the characteristic 
result of a fanatical zeal, which refuses 
“to compromise witb the devil,” com- 
bined with a deep-seated political cor- 
ruption. To the discerning mind it 
should be evident that the root of our 
liquor evil lies in the impossibility of 
finding public officials who will enforce 
the license laws, or any other laws, as 
long as they have something to make 
out of it. As compared with the sin of 
drunkenness, this seems to me to be the 
deeper immorality. It is the sin that 
raises the more serious questions con- 


abstemious, 


cerning national character. 
longs among the “political issues” which, 
I think it fair to say, have hardly yet 
impressed the feminine consciousness. 
When it ts said that politics will be 
“purified” there is usually a failure to 
distinguish between masculine and fem- 
inine conceptions of “purity.” For the 
roman purity is mainly chastity; for 
he man it means, first of all, to be In- 
corruptibly honest. It would be Iinter- 


esting to know upon what ground we 
are to expect Mrs. Grafter to become 
critical of Mr. Grafter as long as Mr. 
Grafter remains a good husband; or 


husband and the kind father” served to 
disguise the pliant instrument of cor- 
rupt politics. That the argument will 
lose its force under woman suffrage is 
too much to believe. 


Women are credited with a superior 
capacity for self-sacrifice. Here, again, 
I am obliged to say that self-sacrifice 
seems to me to be an unintelligent con- 
ception of virtue. But many who dis- 
agree will admit that it is hardly a rel- 
evant business virtue or a very solid 
basis for the adjustment of political 
rights. Those, however, who deal with 
women in business are not impressed 
by their self-sacrifice, but rather by 
their failure to comprehe the elemen- 
tary principles of justice.v¥ It is a rather 
rare woman who can view a transaction 
between A and B as a fair game in 
which each must good-naturedly expect 
the other to stand for himself. Indeed, 
to the mere man it seems that nothin 
is so clearly feminine as a complet 
failure to see that there is another sid 
to the case, or to see any aspect that is 
not immediately ohyjgus and personal. 
Accordingly, when the department store 
protests that it exists only to extend 
courtesy, especially the unlimited cour- 
tesy of changing your mind, the fem- 
inine customer hardly pauses to reflect 
that the heavy expense of this policy is 
provided for in “the cost of doing busi- 
ness”; and thus one outcome of the 
principle of self-sacrifice is a beautiful, 
unconscious communism, whereby we 
bear one another’s burdens and enjoy 
economic waste and moral confusion. 

Feminism is romanticism public 
oe and in business, and romafticism is 
he characteristic product of the ado- 
escent mind. The high-minded youth 


But this be-, is filled with a kind of idealism which 


calls for a “crusade” against some giant 
evil, but which, while aspiring perhaps 
to an heroic self-sacrifice, and possibly 
even to an hergjc hastity, is apt to be 
strangely blind to obligations well sup- 
ported by benefits received. To a clear- 
minded man a few years of rough 


experience bring the sobering convic-| 


tion—not that the idealism of youth was 
too fine for daily life; this is to miscon- 
ceive any really intelligent masculine 
point of view—rather, indeed, that a 
‘truly fine and exacting idealism would 
‘be shown in a nice and comprehensive 


|monly a mark of creative imagination 
or deeper insight, but only of a certain 
‘naive freedom from the restraining con- 
‘siderations that would be presented by 
|a broader view of the case—in a word, 
|that feminism, like other forms of ro- 
/manticism, is the mark F an undevel- 
oped self-consciousness. 


III, 


Those who imagine that this one-sid- 
edness is confined to the unemancipated 
have not carefully analyzed the feminis- 
tic literature—or, perhaps, I should say 
that those women who display it least 
are those who have been emancipated 
without proclamation. The demands for 
“independence” in feministic literature 
are characterized by an entire failure to 
consider the extent of independence ac- 
tually enjoyed by men. The same thing 
is illustrated in the very interesting de- 
mand for “wages for wives.” The idea 
may be found in, Cicely Hamilton’s sor- 
did, but courageous, “Marriage as a 
Trade,” the purpose of which is to show 
that in marriage woune engage in a vile 
occupation for mere “subsistence wages.” 
Who has failed to encounter the state- 
ment that the middle-class wife toils 
early and late for the wages of a ser- 
vant? Mrs. Coolidge lays stress upon 
the idea of compensation, and I think 
it is she who points to the sacrifice 
made by a woman who in marriage 
gives up a salary of twelve hundred a 
year. 

Now, if it be meant that husband and 
wife should agree upon a regular allow- 
ance for the wife’s private use, this 
seems so manifestly business-like and 
reasonable that one is compelled to won- 
der why it bulks so large in feministic 
literature. On the other hand, at the 
present rate of wages, I believe that, 
in most middle-class families (with an 
income of twenty-five hundred or less), 
the wife’s allowance could not exceed a 
servant’s wages. But to assume that a 
servant’s wages is all that she then re- 
ceives shows a naive ignorance of book- 
keeping. Two considerations are omit- 
ted from the debit side of the account: 
First, that her “board,” including, as it 
does, the possession of the whole house, 
‘is far more expensive than the ser- 
‘yant’s; secondly, that she is chargeab 
|for half of the cost of maintaining her 


children. This important item I have 


/ 
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never seen mentioned. Indeed, upon | 


this point there is a strange confusion 
in feminist thought. Apparently, the 
responsibility for the children belongs 
to the husband (“she bore him so and 
so many children”), while the property 
in them belongs to the wife—they are 
always her children. But if the respon- 
sibility, then the property; and then the 
old law giving the husband absolute 
control of the children, a law of which 
the feminists still bitterly, and belated- 
ly, complain, turns out to have been 
just. If, again, the property, then the 
responsibility; in this case the whole 
cost of their maintenance should be 
charged against the wife. But if we de- 
cently halve both the property and the 
responsibility, it will be seen that, in 
the middle-class household, the wife re- 
ceives, in her own person and in those 
of her children, just about half of the 
family income. And if we remember the 
wages paid to women, it will be clear 


that there are few women who do not! 


receive higher wages as wives than they 
could earn outside of the home. 


In the meantime, I think it is only a 
rather foolish man who would complain 
of the sacrifice he made in marrying. 
When a middleclass man marries he 
knows that his income is. mortgaged for 
life, mostly for the benefit of other per- 
sons. But if his family life is reason- 
ably happy, he is well assured that it 
pays, and that he is getting the only 
worth his money could have for him. 

(to a mature mind this is a source of 
solid satisfaction, and between two ma- 
ture minds the consciousness of obliga- 
tion mutually fulfilled strengthens the 


bond of sympathy. To the feminist) 
mind the idea is sordid. Feminist ethics | 
craves sacrifice. In feminist literature | 


the wife is either a “parasite,” like Mrs. 


Gummidge, or a defrauded partner. That | 


she should both be worth what she gets 
and get what she is worth seems intol- 
erably prosaic and colorless.) 


IV. 

Feministic literature is full of the 
narrowness of domesticity and the 
drudgery of housekeeping. Assuming 
that housekeeping is drudgery, there are 
still two considerations commonly omit- 
ted: First, of course, the other side of 
the case: is housekeeping greater drudg- 
ery than the work of most men in busi- 
ness? Obviously, this is the determin- 
ing question in the formulation of a 
reasonable complaint; and the omission 


is the more surprising because most of | 


the work open to women in business is 
drudgery of the clearest kind. My own 
opinion, based upon a rather varied and 
instructive apprenticeship in business 
and a few brief and awkward experi- 
ences as cook and housekeeper, would 
be that the position of cook and house- 
keeper in one’s own house is preferable 
to almost any of the positions open to 
women in business, or to most men; 


and this precisely from the standpoint 
to which women commonly appeal, the 
standpoint of a cultivated mind. But, 
since this is only a man’s view, I pre- 
fer to quote from a spirited contribution 
“From an Average Woman” to the At- 
lantic for April, 1909: 


For five years after graduation [from a 
New England college], I was a business wo- 
man, very happy in my work; but I have 
been far more happy in my five years of 
married life, and more independent than 
when in business. I have a housekeeping 
allowance and one for my personal needs, as 
regular as my salary used to be; I have the 
control of my time, my work is not so mo- 
notonous, and my workshop is what I choose 
to make it. I believe that house- 


’ 


ner and see to it that the whole meal 
is not as unappetizing as the baker's 
bread? This question opens a wide 
range of considerations of which, in the 
literature before us, Miss Tarbell is the 
only one to give any clear account. 

The removal of industry from the 
home—to repeat the old story—was only 
the first step in the process of removing 
it to the other end of the earth. Under 
present conditions the producer and con- 
sumer are about as remotely acquainted 
with each other as if they lived in dif- 
ferent worlds. One result is to increase 
the cost of distribution so shockingly as 

| really to raise the question whether the 
organizatiOn of industry is, after all, 


wives do not have a monopoly of the drudg-| worth while. But another result is that 
ery of life. My personal definition of drudg- the consumer has no longer any con- 
es re a = that one does not | tro} of the producer. In the small towns 
snow how to do well. .. . Nor is the 
varied work of the household more mo- | @° retail merchants are frankly dis- 
notonous than heating one iron bar after | tributing agents. If you ask them a 
another, hour after hour, day after day, for question about the goods that they of- 
instance, or adding up one column of fig- | fer, all that they can tell you is that the 
ures after another. |article in question “is made by a very 
“How to do well”—this suggests the | Teliable firm.” Truly, it is an interest- 
second omission. Not that housekeep- | ing situation. We work hard for cur 
ing is not done well, according to pres- dollars, and we guard them jealously, 


ent methods, but rather that it is not | yet we pay them out with only a vague 


regarded as a worthy subject for the ap-| notion of what we are getting in return. 
The result is that a wise man is com- 


plication of ideas. The man entering) 
the kitchen is impressed by the contrast | pales to sepatinte Ge pretenses of 
with any decently organized carpenter- choice in order that he may not feel like 


shop or machine-shop. Kitchen tools are | a fool as he walks home with his pur- 
of the grade found in the small boy’s | °%#8¢ under his arm. 
tool-chest. Kitchen machinery samnats| To state the case compactly, I think 
toy machinery. We must allow for the | that many of us would be ready to cease 
unspecialized complexity of the kitchen-| &ibing at women’s clubs, and even to 
task, yet it seems to me that it still of-| become subscription-members, if only 
fers many tempting invitations to the|these or some other women’s clubs 
exercise of mechanical inventiveness. | Would adopt Miss Tarbell’s suggestion 
And if the servant-problem is really in-| 4nd address themselves to the problem 
soluble, we clearly face the alternatives |0f consumption. The first step would 
of making the home manageable from | be to supply us with intelligent informa- 
an engineering standpoint or of aban-| tion based upon trustworthy investiga- 
doning it. But not only are women as/| tion; but this would doubtless lead to 
a rule lacking in mechanical knowledge; | 80me direct control, through codéperative 
like many men whose intellectual disci- | societies, of the processes of production. 
pline is not yet complete, they despise | I need not dwell upon the range of the 
it. (In this they suggest the familiar | field. The problems of consumption are 
typeof undergraduate who is confident | Precisely as broad as the problems of 
of ability to discuss metaphysics and | Production, and they demand the same 
ethics, while cheerfully explaining that | degree of scientific knowledge and judg- 
She is unfitted for elementary physics or | Ment. 

ane geometry.) It hardly occurs to Let all this be as Utopian as you 

m that a inability to grasp me-/ please; it will serve to point the fact 
‘chanical ideas marks an incapacity for | that, while “the uneasy woman” is chaf- 
,abstract thinking—that is to say, for ing at the restraints of domesticity and 
| thinking. For if mechanical science is| calling loudly for a rather indefinite 
‘not a final test of intelligence, it is at| “career,” here at her door lies a neg: 
least an elementary _s lected public work of unsurpassable im- 
| There is, however, ancther reason for! portance and dignity. And at her door, 
|the unscientific attitude of women to- | I say; for, though industry has left the 
/wards housekeeping. Most of its tasks home, she is still the chief purchasing 
have already been removed from the) agent, and, as always, the director of 
home laboratory, they tell us; we buy| consumption. Nor is it quite an an- 
our bread from the baker; soon we|swer to say that the problems in ques- 
shall order the whole dinner from the|tion have scarcely yet been generally 
cook-shop (doubtless table and all). But | recognized; they are specially the wom- 
this only brings to light what I con-|an’s problems. In the meantime the 
ceive to be the central issue. Who will | bent of her mind is shown by societies 
then control the preparation of the din-| such as the Consumers’ League, which, 
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leaving the consumer out of account, | are to be sold separately. The bulk of the 


giv attention chiefly to the wel- 
fare of saleswomen and factory-women. 
I shall be the last to say that these ob- 
ts are not good Nevertheless, the 

p! ndeed the exclusiveness, 
iccorded to them is precisely typical of 
alled the adolescent qual- 

minine mind. To quote 

important thing 
never at 


its 


redominan 


igain 


elsewhere 


met with 
that for all this 
the vote. But 
shall di an _ illusion, 
1t a specifically feminine 
t of the great scien- 
of time to 
ial problems are to be 
them out of the social 
a government bureau 
the value of a 
with a bureau 
of industry, the 
be for popular 
independent dis- 
and a society, 
should to any de- 
gree and command the con- 
fidence of the purchasing power, could 
speak with an authority which no gov- 
ernment bureau ought to exercise. It is 
doubtless true that, as Miss Addams 
says, women are hampered in their phil- 
anthropic programme by the lack of the 
suffrage. This is because, not quite 
excusably, perhaps, men are not imme 
diately interested. “If,” writes Miss 
Tarbell, “two years ago, when the ques 
tion of the higher duty on hosiery was 
before Congress, any woman or club of 
women had come forward with carefully 
tabulated experiments, showing exact- 
ly the changes which have gone on in 
late years in the shape, color, and wear- 
ing quality of the 15-, 25-, and 50-cent 
stockings, the stockings of the poor, 
she would have rendered a genuine eco- 
nomic aug | With this kind of an 
argument to ofler women will 


rse, I shall be 


triumphant reply 
yoman must have 


is | smiss as 


though it > if 
Uusion It is pal 
tifie-socialistic illusion our 
the effect that so 
solved by getting 


msciousness int« 


{[ am not questioning 


government bureau sut 
department 

vuuld still 
i for 
sm, 


for each 


vital need 
ilightenment an 
and criti 


ission 


or societies which 


represent 


never 
need the suffrage; and when they ren- 
» the economic service they may count 
upon a genuine interest in their philan- 
But, then, I should 
will be on a 
Fire. 


; 
ade 


thropic 


the 


programme 
question 
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whole 


footing 
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Thackeray set, 73 vols., will be sold as one 
lot, and afterwards “The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon,” “Flore et Zephyr,” “The 
“The Gownsman,” and a little vol- 
ime, “Unpublished Verses,” with the auto- 
xraph manuscripts of the poems and draw- 
ings inserted, will be sold separately. The 
of Walton's “Complete 
sold as one lot, but the 


sep- 


Snob,” 


first five editions 


Angler” are to be 


folios of Shakespeare are sold 


four 
rately 

catalogue is handsomely printed and 
has numerous illustrations of bindings 
and title-pages. The cataloguer has stu- 
liously avoided pointing out any imperfec- 
In the case of the First Folio, the 
valuable book in the library, the size 
(12 11-16 5-16 inches); but 
is not word as to the condition 


rhe 


tions. 
most 
is given by 8 
there one 
as to its his- 
With the First 
Folio more than other book, 
market value depends upon condition. The 
book, as a book, “excessively rare,” 
but the contrary it is that 
more copies, good, bad, and indifferent, are 
of 


of the copy, nor any word 


tory or former ownership 
almost any 
is not 
on probable 


n existence than of most other books 
its period. 
What 


library is 


is probably the rarest book in the 

the little pamphlet, “Penny 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. This 
early trial issue of “A Child's 
Garden of Verses,” and is a pamphlet of 
22 pages, without any title-page, but with 
imprint at end, “Cambridge, Printed by 
Cc. J. Clay, M. A., & Son, at the University 
Press.” It seems to have been printed be- 
fore October, 1883. 

Something of the history of the develop- 
ment of this little volume of poems for 
children can be traced in the published 
letters. In March, 1883, Stevenson sent to 
Henley “the MS. of Nursery Verses, now 
numbering XLVIII pieces or 599 verses,” 
gave instructions about the printing 
illustrations. “I do not want a big 

I want a refined octavo, not 
larger than the Donkey book, 
In the same letter he sug- 
“Nursery Verses,” 
Muses,” “New Songs of Inno- 
of Innocence,” “The Jew’s 
Harp,” and “Penny Whistles for Small 
Whistlers,” with a final conclusion: “it is 
perhaps better, as simply Penny Whistles.” 
It seems to have been that manuscript 
which was put into type, as the printed 
“Penny Whistles” contains forty-eight 
pieces, though the number of lines is 603 
instead of 599. 

In April, 1883, Stevenson wrote to Mrs. 
Sitwell: “I have struck out two, and added 
five or six; so they now number forty-five. 
When they are fifty, they shall out on the 
world.” In October, 1883, he had received 
Colvin an 
with criticisms, to which he re- 
plies with some fervor: “If you don't like 
\ Good Boy,’ I do ‘Twinkled’ is 
the error; to the child the stars ap- 
pear to be there; any word that suggests 
illusion is a horror. Bewildering 
and childering are good enough for me.” 
And he adds: “I will delete some of those 
condemned, but not all. I don’t care for 
the name ‘Penny Whistles’; I sent a sheaf 
{of names] to Henley when I sent ‘em. But 
I've forgot the others. 
call ‘em ‘Rimes for Children’ as anything 


else.” 


Whistles,” 


is an or 


and 
and 
ugly quarto 
large—not 

at any price.” 
gested various titles: 
“Nursery 
cence,” “Rimes 


from 
Whistles,” 


just 


“interesting copy of P. | 


In June, 1884, he sent four additional 
pieces to Colvin, and wrote: “It will now 
make quite a little volume of a good way 
upwards of 100 pp.” On January 3, 1885, he 
sent to W. H. Low “the first sheet of the 
definitive edition” of the “Child's Verses,” 
with the hope that Low would undertake to 
illustrate the volume. In February he wrote 
to John Addington Symonds, “My Child's 
Verses come out next week.” 

Mr. Bixby, of St. Louis, owns a series of 
of the Verses, twenty-two in 
seventeen pages. Among them 
not included in the pub- 
lished volume. The privately printed pam- 
phlet in the Borden library contains five 
others, in all nine pieces which were omit- 
ted from the “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

Aside from the Borden copy no other copy 
Whistles” seems to be definitely 


manuscripts 
number, on 


are four pieces 


“Penny 
placed. 

The autograph manuscript of Stevenson’s 
“Catriona,” published in America as “David 
Balfour,” is the most important manuscript 
of his which has been sold at auction. It 
is written in his characteristic small hand 
on 214 foolscap pages. 

There are other important manuscripts 
collection, the most interesting be- 
ing Tennyson's “Nimué,” on 31 pages. The 
name, “Nimué,” was altered to “Vivien,” 
and the poem was published in “Idylls of 
the King” in 1859. There is one printed 
copy known of an early trial issue, in the 
British Museum, with the title, “Enid and 
Nimué.” 
There are 


of 


in the 


two important Swinburne 
manuscripts, “Chastelard, a Tragedy,” on 
115 pages of foolscap, and “A Song of 
Italy,” 46 pages, the latter accompanied by 
the printer’s proof sheets with a few man- 
uscript corrections by Swinburne. ' 
The Borden library is notable for the 
large number of elaborately tooled modern 
bindings, the work of the Club Bindery, the 
Doves Bindery, Miss Prideaux, Stikeman, 
Chambolle-Duru, Gruel, Zaehnsdorf and 
Riviere, and others. There are also two 
books from Jean Grolier’s library, each 
bearing his well-known motto, “Jo. Gro- 
lierii et Amicorum.” 


Correspondence 


AREN'T I? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Professor Hart's spirited remon- 
strance in the Nation of January 23 against 
“Aren’t I a feminist?” reached our break- 
fast table just as we were discussing the 
fineness of the line which separates ele- 
gance from vulgarity in speech. For the 
following reasons I am disposed to favor 
the Oxford graduate’s suggestion that this 
peculiar locution is due to what the gram- 
marians call an “epenthetic’” r in what 
the comparative philologists call an “hypo- 
thetical” an't. 

When the mercury falls far below zero, 
I say: “I fear the pipes will burst.” My 
wife says: “I fear the pipes will buAust.”’ 
My son says: “I’m afraid the pipes will 
bust.” If we should be awakened in the 
night by the fall of water and plaster, I 


I would just as soon | should cry: “The worst has happened.” My 
| wee would cry: “The wuhust has happen- 
ed.” 


My son would cry: “The wusst has 
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happened.” When I had lighted the lamp, | talking like that, it would be an intolerable cherish my dreams when | can, and all the 


should be tempted to exclaim: “I will be 
curst!’" My wife would be tempted to 
exclaim: “I will be cuhust!"" My son would 
will be cusst!” I am correct. 
is elegant. Why does my son 
line? 


exclaim: “I 
My wife 
cross the 

At 
will 
son, 
v's from place 
down in It 
of compensation in the lingual world that 
the r lost honah shall be restored to 
harnah; from the 
opuhration of this lawr, howevuh you may 
try. There 
ample which 


But I 
per- 
remove 


this drop my family. 
that I have never known 
elegant, could 
without setting them 


appears to be a law 


point I 
say a 
however who 
one 


another. 


by 

you cahrnt escape 
is nothing shocking in the ex- 
excites Professor Hart's 
wrath, except the spelling. Mr. Wells has 
merely recorded “fonetic” fact. And 
when all the spelling reformers have done 
their the wurd or wuhud or wud 
which they record in the dictionary will 
serve only as a new point of departure for 
the variations of elegance on the one hand 
and vulgarity on the other. For that rea- 
son | OBSERVER. 


Chi 


a 


worst, 


am a conservative 


24 


ago, January 


THE 
In your recent issue of January 23, 
Prof. J. M. Hart complains rather bitterly 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, in his book 
called “Marriage,” he has the sentence: “My 
dear! Aren’t I a feminist?” Mr. Hart seems 
to fear that the English language is going 
to the dogs; feels obliged to consider “the 
question whether we Anglo-Americans are 
losing all sense of grammar,” and asks 
somewhat pathetically: “Shall we all jabber 
and scribble indiscriminately?” 

I haven't read “Marriage,” but I sup- 
pose that the person who says Aren’t J in 
that book is English. Mr. Hart seems not 
to know that the expression is in common 
use by educated people in England. It is 
an Anglicism, it is true, but the author was 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION: 


SIR: 


because, 


certainly justified in making an Englishman | 


speak as he would naturally, even if un-| 


grammatically. 

As for the elaborate derivation for Aren’t 
I, offered by Mr. Hart's Oxford friend, he 
is right in having his doubts about it. I 
think Aren’t J is a simple analogical ex- 
pression produced by Aren’t you, backed up 
as it is by Aren’t we, Aren’t they. The 
analogy has not been extended to the third 
person singular (Aren’t he) because there 
already existed an abbreviation 
use for Js not he, viz.: Isn’t he. 


nuisance, would it not”? 


SHAW 


ASPIRATION AND GENIUS 
Ts rHeE 


Sik 


EDITOR OF THE NATION 
There 
world 
that 
on 
Here 


been 


number of peo 
had 


you 


seem to ‘ 


who have an 


des 


for 


ple in the experi 


similar which ribe in 


editorial 
9) 


ence to 


“Patrons Genius 
is 


an 


your 
(January another 


I, too 


imagin 
but 


myself to 


have egotist, and 


neglected genius have 


‘ myself 
essful in proclaiming 
had patronized 
been 


now 


wor ld. 
that it 


investment I 


any one me, 


| fear would have an unprot- 


itable have largely out 


gre pub 
lication, 
pulse still 
apparently 
thwart 
t\ 


wn my boyish hopes of fame and 
ible 
ide 


It seems 


though the same irrepress im- 
als 


to 


urges me on to aims and 


beyond 
in 


my reach 


business and 


to 


me my worldly 


summon whenever | begin ome 
d therein 

through life to the 
that not let me 
i seem to hear the 
Yet it has led 
ful result. No 
development of my its conquest 
of and its birth into higher 


spheres where all its aspirations will final- 


me 
It seems to 
fn 


while 


involve mie 


tune « artial musik 


will rest beyond, 


melody of the sphere 
to no tangibly success- 


effort th 


me 


matter; my is 


soul in 


life, struggle 


lv be fulfilled somewhere in its eternal ca- 
reer, though it achieve no substantial or 
durable distinction here. Perhaps it may 


some measure of success here also; 
man’s greatest accomplishments are often 
consummated only after a lifetime of prep 


attain 


aration and endeavor, and without expec- 
tation of reward and glory. 

My youthful mind was first awakened 
by a profound and mystical sentiment of 
| wonder at itself, and the mysterious mag- 
nificence of the universe. In this stage 
of its development it wooed the Truth 
through the simple process of intuition 
and, if it had then yielded itself to som 
settled faith, and pursued some simple, 
definite theme with which it might har- 
monize and organize all its impressions 
and experiences, it might ere this have 
reached some _ successful consummation 
But learning with its various sciences, 
facts, and doctrines, like a kaleidoscope, 


broke the light of the mind's intuition in- 


| to diverse hues, which it has been unable 


in good | 
| thing significant. I 


“Is there anything to | 


Mr. Hart asks: 
' 
prevent us from saying Am ] not?” Of 
course there is not, but in ordinary con- 


versation Am I not seems to many people | 


clumsy and pedantic. For all the other 
similar expressions we have abbreviations 
such as Can’t I, Won’t I, etc., but for Am] 
not there is no abbreviation in use but 
Ain’t I (except the much abused expression 
in question). Ain’t J is now held to be 
vulgar in England—although I believe there 
was a time when it was fashionable—and 
80, many Englishmen say Aren’t /. 

There is no cause for alarm: it 
seem likely that any American will ever say 
Aren’t I, but Englishmen must be allowed 
some eccentricities. There is no more rea- 
son that they should be obliged to say 
Am I not, than that they should say /s 
he not, etc.; and if many people went about 


does not 





again harmoniously into any- 
became lost and be- 
wildered in a multitude of fragmentary im- 
pressions, and the result of thought 
and my effort has been a scattered mass of 
essays, poems, and incomplete ar- 
ticles, each, perhaps, inspired with a breath 
of Truth, but none the full 
soul that is essential success. I had 
certain purposes, but was not able to bring 


to combine 


my 


notes, 


endowed with 


to 


my scattered conceptions together in them 

I have failed to realize the dreams of 
youth, but they have remained with me and 
occupied my leisure moment in the ten 
years of struggle for subsisten that have 
since elapsed. I have just spent a year's 
time in going over the effort of former 
years; have revised, refined, organized, con- 
centrated my various note and articles 
under proper subjects, but still have pro- 
duced nothing noteworthy | shall go on as 


done, labor for brea when I must 


I have 





time gain new strength and xper e in 
the struggle to bring lrea irer to 
success when | again ave » dk 
tte myself fully ) I ‘ 
asy in th Te 0 ) t igh 
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ipations at varia wit elt lea 
I lef h and =f j » follow rf 
us ito rang regior whe | 
be independent of cust und 
walk entranced as if in a } t } 
Where bodily wants and ills vanish and I 
ay live on a crust and drea I 
ind labor in various industries oO ga 
eans of sustenans on the way, but tl 
power that rules me will not allow me to 
become involved in any ordinary bu 
long enough to achieve success I am a 
failure in a worldly sense. Little matters 
t so long as the soul develops and aspirs 


and identifies itself with the Eternal Pro- 
gress E 
14 
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BERGSON AND THE CHURCH 

To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION 

Sir: In his article on Bergson (Nation, 
November 14, 1912), Professor Babbitt has 
said that his interest lies “in the conten- 
tion that Bergsonism and similar tenden- 
cies are on their constructive side ‘hu- 
manistic’ or ‘religious,’” and since there 
is so much talk just now in church circles 
about Bergson, this note may be accept 
able. It may seem unnecessary to #a 
that the Christian tradition, while appre 
ciating to the full the flux and turmoll of 
the “Many,” leads men above all to the 
“One”; for its heroes are those who, pass- 


ing through great tribulations in this pres 
ent world, enter that peace which the world 


cannot give, and which is only found, as 
Dante has said, “in his will.” Yet this truth 
needs to be expressed with emphasis; for 


heard, to take a concrete example, 
intuition 


ae 


I have 


Bergson’s distinction between 


and intellect described as Pauline Now, 
though St. Paul did have a “vital impulse” 
on the road to Damascus, nevertheless he 
devoted three years to “vital control” in 
Arabia. The proportion in time i ignifi- 
cant In a flash, in a moment, in a twi 
ling of the eye, came the intuition: and 
then in three long, solitar year came 
the stern examination and severe reflectior 
The experience of the a tle h been 
also the experience of Christianit \ppre 
clating profoundly the vital |! ] the 
immediate contact with the Fternal, it has 
also rigorously emphasized tl ital n- 
trol, the discipline of severe thought, tl 
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with Platonism. It has gloriously con- 


fessed, as in Schlelermacher, that religion | 


is rooted in feeling, but it has also stern- 
ly insisted upon the government of reason 
and the sovereignty of the will. 


The welcomes Bergson’s attack 
upon scientific dogmatism, but it under- 
stands quite clearly that her tradition leads 
men through time to the Eternal, through 
the Many to the One, through man to God. 

WARREN 8. ARCHIBALD. 


Church 


Pittsfield, Mass., January 29 





A FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN 
SLEEPING-CAR. 
To THe EpiTtor or THE NATION: 


Sir: In his “Ansichten vom Niederrhein” 
Georg Forster, writing from Brussels in the 


spring of 1790, describes briefly a carriage 
factory which he thinks is “probably the 
only one of its kind in Europe.” Among 


other things he refers to the high, well- 
lighted rooms of the factory, to the regu- 


lations which are posted on the walls, and 
to the system of fines and rewards which is 
in force. But what impresses him par- 
ticularly is the fact that in the travelling- 
coach, which is there produced, the limited 
space is utilized to an “almost incredible 
degree.” He declares: “For a person who 


is forced to undertake frequent prolonged 
journeys, I more indispen- 
sable than a Reisewagen, such as I have 
here seen, within which one finds assembled 
a table, a bed, and all conceivable con- 
veniences.” We are further informed that 
Mr. Simon, the proprietor, has usually from 
twenty to thirty of these vehicles in stock 
and that he sells his product largely to 


know nothing 


the various European courts. 
C. H. IBERSHOFF. 
University of Wisconsin, January 26. 


Literature 


A NOTABLE FAMILY. 


Michael Heilprin and his Sons: A Biog- 
By Gustav Pollak. New York: 
Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


raphy. 
Dodd, 


Three lives of singular beauty and 
amplitude are unfolded here. The first 
twenty years of Michael Hellprin’s life 
spent in Russian Poland, and he 
was a lad of seven when the Polish Rev- 
olution of 1830 occurred, His biographer 


were 
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rule of an ordered life. Here it is one | lapse. Escaping capture by the Aus-| 
'man exertions in behalf of the Jewish 





| 


trians, he spent a short time in France, 
returned to Hungary, and then joined 
Kossuth in England, whence, in 1856, 
he emigrated to the United States with 
his wife and children. 

After two years of teaching, in Phila- 
delphia, he was connected with Apple 
tons, revising the two editions of their 
Cyclopedia. Except from 1863 to 1865, 
when he kept a bookshop in Washing- 
ton, as he had in Miskolcz, he lived in 
and near New York. During his resi- 
dence in Washington he began to pro- 
duce that notable body of anonymous 
critical work which constitutes his chief 
contribution to literature. Much the 
larger part of it appeared, from 1865 to 
1888, the year of his death, in the Na-| 
tion. He was, above all, a scholar and 
a sage, one to whose learning and wis- 
dom there clung no mustiness of the | 
closet. He was attracted by such dispar- 
ate fields as Biblical science and modern | 
European politics and history. His con- 
tributions to Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
pedia are amazing in variety, number, 
and value. Any article of those reprint- 
ed in the book illustrates his ability to) 
marshal a stupendous array of facts 
and to develop from them a philosophy 
of history and life. Minute geographical 
knowledge, dependent on a rare mem- 
ory, earned for his reviews of the Fran- 
co-Prussian War the admiration of a 


| professional strategist. In the several | 
| periods of his life he used, with fluency 


amounting to eloquence, German, Polish, 


| Hungarian, and English, as the lan- 


tells us that he who usually poured him- | 


self out unreservedly in friendly talk 
“was comparatively reticent concerning 
his experiences in Poland.” Neverthe- 
leas, they remained an important influ- 


ence In his life. In 1842, his parents 


and their family, including himeelf and | 


his wife, removed to Miskolcz, Hungary. 


The love he conceived for the land of | 


Kossuth, Petéfi, and Deak, never abated, 
and from him it passed to his children. 


to the literary bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under Minister 
Szemere, and shared the fortunes of the 


guages of intercourse, and he was mas- 
ter of a dozen literatures in their orig: | 
inal languages. Only a scholar with | 
his profound and sympathetic under-| 
standing of Hebrew could have made) 
the spirited English translations of| 
Biblical passages that appear in the two 
volumes on the “Historical Poetry of 
the Ancient Hebrews.” 

His private life ordered itself peace- 
fully. One feels in this record of it that 
the goings and comings of his family 
were unhurried. His children, reared 
in his spirit, were all five his collabora- 
tors. The wife and daughters were, be- 
sides, eyes to him on the frequent occa- 
sions when his own failed him. Love of 
nature, of music, of literature, of social 
intercourse, were his sources of enjoy- 
ment; Jewish scholars, political heroes, 
men of letters and science, the coterte| 
of Hungarian refugees, and the unfortu- | 
nate of all nations, were his associates. 
His force was not derived from institu- 
tions or organizations; he enjoyed thor- 
ough independence. His tolerance for- | 





His end was hastened by superhu- 


refugees from Russia after 1881. They 
turned to him instinctively for counsel 
and succor. He knew the rock whence 
they were hewn, and was mindful of the 
conditions that had rendered them home- 
less. He could and did interpret their 
sorrows and their ideals to themselves 
as well as to others. When they were 
assailed in a public gathering of Jews, 
he rose and said simply, “I am a Polish 
Jew. I belong to that despised race.” 
Before their importunities he himself 
became a fugitive, fleeing to a suburban 
home, at Summit, N. J. The impetus he 


|'gave to the movement for agricultura: 


settlements is his lasting achievement 
in their behalf. Its present success is 
due partly to his personal efforts, joined 
with those of other public-spirited Jews, 
partly to the striking memorial (p. 214) 


'drawn up by him at the suggestion of 


Mr. Oscar S. Straus. The latter resulted 
in the American Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
with its intelligent provisions. 

The sons, Louis and Angelo, whose 
biographies fill the second half of Mr. 
Pollak’s volume, were of the father’s 
spirit as well as of his flesh. Their 


‘knowledge was as comprehensive and 


detailed as his own. The father’s cheer- 
ful endurance was in Louis emphasized 


|into the gentlest form of stoicism, in 


Angelo heightened on the one side into 
captivating gayety of spirits, on the 
other into the intrepidity of the 
investigator of Mont Pelée and rescuer 
of Peary. The father’s love of na- 
ture reappeared in Angelo as_ the 
creative force of one of the fore 
most American scientists. Both, in- 
deed, were endowed with originative fac- 
ulties. Angelo was the inventor of sev- 
eral mechanical devices, and his musical 
sense was noteworthy. His pictures in 
oil colors, especially those representing 
the eruption of Mont Pelée, won the com- 
mendation of connoisseurs, and among 
the family treasures are crayon sketches 
of landscapes by Louis. Neither brother 
had had more than the most elementary 
instruction in the technique of paint- 
ing, and Louis was handicapped by eye- 
sight so weak that he was never able 
to read longer than a few minutes at 
a time. Yet through the devotion of 
his sisters he was equipped with the 
varied information that qualified him to 
be, at twenty-two, assistant encyclope- 
dist to his father, later sole reviser of 
two encyclopedias, compiler of the His- 
tofical Reference Book, and, with his 
brother, of Lippincott’s World Gazetteer. 


‘bade propagandism of his vegetarian Besides, he gave attention to engineer- 
An ardent supporter of the Hungarian| principles, and his modesty made him | ing and transportation problems, to edu- 
Revolution, he was appointed secretary considerate of a child’s individuality. | cational discussions, and, like his father, 


| 





Private woes found him patient; private 
contrarieties, humorous. And in his 
boundless enthusiasms he was the moat 


Hungarian Government until its col-| lovable of men. 


to the questions connected with the 
Danubian Principalities and the Otto- 
man Empire. When one has said that 
he was born in 1851 and died in Febru- 
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ary, 1912, the external events of his life | 


have virtually been summed up. The 
rest was all spiritual—invincible mod- 
esty, fortitude, intellectual achievement, 
charitable endeavor, devotion to civic 
tasks. 

But Angelo had a career full of stir- 
ring incident and public honor. In 1876, 
the revision of the Cyclopedia having 
been completed, he went to Europe to 
study the natural sciences under Hux- 
ley, Judd, Etheridge, and Vogt. After a 
visit to his own Hungarian and his 
father’s Russian home, he settled in 
Philadelphia. What followed is fresh 
in the memory of the reader: his con- 
nection with the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia as curator-in- 
charge, professor of invertebrate palzon- 
tology, and professor of geology; the lec- 
tureship in physical geography at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity; the West Greenland expedition; 
the Peary relief expedition; the three 
visits to Martinique; the travels in 
Bermuda, Mexico, Alaska, the Klondike, 
and British Guiana; his untimely death, 
in 1907, at the age of fifty-four; his long 
list of works on geology, palzwontology, 
and related subjects, written in a fluent, 
lively style. Worldly allurements had no 
more power over him than over the oth- 
ers. Like them, he responded to civic 
claims, and was unfaltering in danger 
and affliction. 

The biographer, Michael Heilprin’s 
son-in-law, has accomplished his labor of 
love with the loyalty and restraint that 
would have won the approval of his 
subjects. The value of his memorial is 
enhanced by sketches of the father, sis- 
ter, and brother of Michael Heilprin, all 
remarkable in their way, though less in 
the public eye than the main figures. It 
is particularly gratifying that some of 


the scattered articles by the three 
writers have been perpetuated here. 
Else we should have had, in signed 


form, only two works from the pen of 
Michael Heilprin, both Biblical, the 
“Historical Poetiy of the Ancient He 
brews,” mentioned before, and “Bibel- 
kritische Notizen,” issued posthu- 
mously. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


This Stage of Fools. By Leonard Mer- 
rick. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
One Man's View. The same. 


Now that Mr. Merrick has fairly 
dawned upon us in America, we are 
doubtless fated to read him to his last 
—and his first—word. “This Stage of 
Fools” represents him in an early phase. 
Very few of the short tales which make 
up the book are of merit. They are 
like the first stories of most other writ- 
ers—random studies in various direc- 
tions—experiments casually undertak- | 


en on the off chance that they may or 
may not amount to something. The 
young Mr. Merrick, like the young Mr. 
Kipling, shifts between conscious “cyni- 
cism” and unconscious sentimentalism. 
Unlike him, he is uncertain and roving 
in manner, and lacks the touch of ge- 
nius which made “Plain Tales from the 
Hills” something quite different from a 
reprint of brilliant “copy.” Two or three 
of the tales grouped under the title 
“This Stage of Fools” are striking in 
one way or other, but chiefly as clever 
practice, by a new and doubtful hand, 
at the somewhat overplayed game of 
fiction. 

“One Man’s View,” on the contrary, 
is the work of a practiced writer. The 
theme might have been chosen by Hen- 
ry James. Heriot, a successful English 
barrister approaching middle age, 
thrown into contact, during a holiday, 
with a girl who, first among all girls, 
takes his fancy. Mamie Cheriton is the 
stage-struck daughter of a _ well-to-do 
American. She Heriot, but will 
not marry him, till the bitterness of her 
failure to set foot even upon the lowest 
rung of the theatrical ladder leaves her, 
passive for the moment, in his hands. 


is 


likes 


She becomes attached to him, but he 
proves a humdrum husband, and they 
have few interests in common. The 
speechless téte-A-téte of domestic life 
bores her. Interest in the stage revives, 
she aspires to be a playwright, and, 
with one thing and another, easily falls 
prey to a real master of the craft, a 
popular playwright who pretends in- 
terest in her work because he covets 
her person. (Is it becoming a conven- 


tion with novelists that the playwright 
is a cynic and a voluptuary?) Elope- 
ment and divorce are followed by the 
death of the villain, and poor Mamie is 
condemned to a drab existence in a 
dingy Bloomsbury boarding-house, with 
a kind-hearted but otherwise insuffera- 
ble aunt. Five years later her father’s 
death brings her to America. 
Meanwhile Heriot has applied him- 
self grimly to his task, has become M.P. 
and Solicitor-General, and, feeling the 
emptiness of his home, is inclined 
marry again. A well-bred and in every 
way eligible partner presents herself. 
He tries to say the necessary word, but 
and on steamer returning 
America finds the of his 
ill, disheartened, not expecting 
or wishing to live long. The circum- 
stances bring freedom of speech, it be- 
comes clear that their mutual 
which has lived and grown in spite of 
all, is the one thing worth living for, 
and Heriot again gives his name to the 
woman who has never ceased to be the 
wife of his heart. That this romantic 


to 


cannot; a 


from wreck 


wife, 


love, 


act on the part of a cold, hard-headed 
Englishman 
him) 


(as the world has seen 
should be made to seem reason- 
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able and right—that Mamie’s recovery 
of health should be made to seem a 
blessing—are feats which attest the 
skill and power of Mr. Merrick’s inter- 
pretation. 





The House of Peace. 
New York: 


By Michael Wood. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


The story-teller is supposed to be son 
of an English couple of shady reputa- 
tion. Their country house is frequented 
by a gambling set, but shunned by the 
county families. Their mother 
upon pleasure and excitement; 
ther, a dull, good-natured materialist, 
never interferes with her. The son, by 
remote heredity, is born a mystic and 
a devotee. To him in adolescence comes 
as tutor a young man of birth and breed- 
ing, dropped from society for a single 
fault, but sound in heart and mind. The 
devoted, but the _ tutor, 
though he remains in the household for 
eight 
onism 


lives 
the fa- 


pair become 


years, at once arouses the antag- 
of the The is 
trivial, but in time the woman's hatred 
becomes an obsession. 
complish his ruin, commits a crime in 
order to throw the weight of it on his 
shoulders, and hounds him even in pri- 
with skill that he 
comes out a physical and mental ruin 


mother. cause 


She swears to ac- 
diabolical 


son such 


Meantime, the son, assailed by spiritual 


foes, is brought to the verge of insan- 
ity, when chance throws him into th: 
hands of a more robust myst who has 
founded a House of Peas a retreat for 
the life of contemplation Here the 
young devotee finds himself at home 


And hither at last 
is left of his old friend and 
teacher, to spend in safety and content 
the few days that remain to him. It 
left for the virtually 
murdered him to be dealt with: she also 
is destined to find light and peace. We 
are to regard her story as an instance of 
demoniac possession. The the 
whole narrative is a trifle strained. The 


achieves peace. wan- 


ders what 


is 


woman who has 


tone of 


reader must determine for himself 
whether its net effect is of spiritual 
force or of morbid religionism. On: 


figure, that of Father Standish, master 


of the House of Peace, stands out, 
strong and sane, against the somewhat 
wavering background. 
The Shadow. By Arthur Stringer. New 
York: The Century Co. 
A better name for this high-tensioned 
tale of crime and retribution would 
have been the “Chase.” Mr. Stringer’s 


police hero is precisely not of the type 
of detective who attains his end by the 
critique of pure reason. This is simply 
a story of a mad pursuit, in which the 
game is always within sight of the 
hound, and the interest consists solely in 
the mere physical breathlessness of the 
chase, plus the speculation as to how soon 
the victim will feel the fangs of the pur- 
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suer. In this mad flight the author has 
inserted the necessary breathing spaces 
in the form of dramatic episode. There is 
a fight in a Macao opium den which is as 
ruddy a bit of slaughtering as we re- 
member coming across for many a day 
in fiction. Gradually as the story ad- 
vances, the psychological element twines 
itself into the narrative of train sched- 
ules and sudden death, until towards 
the end Mr. Stringer’s Blake, from a 
common and efficient “bull,” changes to 
something of an elemental force. The 
New York policeman ends up as a very 
distinct likeness to Victor Hugo’s Mon- 
sieur Javert in “Les Misérables.” Mr. 
Stringer’s style usually presents a rich 
ornateness which is in piquant contrast 
to the grisly subject-matter. But in the 
present instance, and in the early chap- 
ters especially, this pretty affectation is 
carried to a wearying extreme, As the 
author warms to his own tale the man- 


nerism sloughs off. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. 


Poems and Plays of William Vaughn 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 each. 


The 
Voody 


vols 


contains 
poetic 


these volumes 
poetry, including his 
the his two plays in 
Each volume has a portrait by 
and the entire edi- 
tion prefaced with an introduction 
by Prof. J. M. Manly. On the whole, it 
is a commendable edition of a very cred- 
itable body of literary work. To be sure, 
introduction hardly 
with the in its critical 
perhaps, it is just as well that 
it does not, for not only is admiration 
more becoming on the part of a friend, 
but it may be that criticism is as yet so 


rhe first of 
Moody's 
dramas; second, 
prose 
way of frontispiece; 


18 


Professor Manly’s 


subject 


closes 


Aspe cts 


to seem in any case little 
Nevertheless, 


premature as 


better than impertinent. 
the publication of such a collection ap 
pears to call for that kind of tentative 
appraisal which is alone possible at the 
ent 
That Moody has produced a quantity 
of meritorious ork is not to be denied; 
no the ality of that work to be 
or ted in any wi At 
time aa il amount which 
j i fair chance of per 
I I a ! rn 
' re uch a list 
| ! ul to the t 
| ’ ! r} G it Divid an 
| a Ilea tandit 
| ft i} | in! 1V 
' be | t upon what is, 
r all. onl idental and momen 
ta tl ' ire is liabl t 
h a ! ! Whil in prin 
t | certa dra i i} 
n s whicl ere no doubt respon 
sil for tl tage failure of “The 
Faith Healer” and which seems to hav 


affected the longevity even of “The Great 


ps 


he Nation 
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Divide.” In spite, then, of whatever 
ability Moody may have shown in his 
prose dramas—and it must not be as- 
sumed from this hasty analysis that 
such ability was small or inconsidera- 
ble—still it is upon his poetry that the 
permanency of his reputation must de- 
pend. 

From this point of view, again, it is 
necessary to dismiss his poetic dramas 
also—“The Fire Bringer,” “The Masque 
of Judgment,” and “The Death of Eve.” 
There is no use in quibbling over words; 
but as a matter of characterization it 
is only fair to say that drama is a mis- 
nomer for these products of the imag- 
ination. They are gigantic and gran- 
diose symbols of a semi-metaphysical 
speculation, like the “Prometheus Un- 
bound.” Indeed, “The Masque of Judg- 
ment” is 
theus”; it has the same impalpability 
and inactuality, the same tantalizing in- 
conclusiveness and irrelevance. 


| however, 


| cal, as in his lines to his mother’s pic- 


ture, called “The Daguerreotype,” which 
is full of ambiguous and unsettling sug- 
gestions. In a certain kind of subject, 
this clash of incongruous 
moods produces an effective sort of 
irony—a kind of grim cosmical humor 
—which is, after all, Moody’s most orig- 
inal and powerful note. This is the case 
in particular when the contrasting 
points of view are physical and moral; 
when from contemplation of the natur- 
al order as interpreted by science, the 
poet shifts suddenly to the vision of hu- 
manity, with all its infirmities and per- 
plexities. Such chords occur again and 
again, in “Gloucester Moors” and else- 
where; but their most conspicuous /illus- 


| tration is found in “Old Pourquoi,” and 


very like Shelley's “Prome- | 


In jus-| 


tice to the poet, however, it should be) 
| Forever groping, testing, passing on 


added that the three pieces were in-| 


tended to form a trilogy, whose thesis, 
according to Préfessor Manly, consists 
in the necessity of man to God as of 
God to man. Unfortunately, the last 
number, “The Death of Eve,” was never 
completed, and remains a fragment in 
one act. 
the entire performance has_ suffered 
from this circumstance; but it is hard 


to believe that in any case the trilogy | 


would ever have attained to the lucidity 
and convincingness of great poetry. As 
it is, it is very curious, often very cun- 
ning, full of technical stratagems, in- 
terspersed with noble lines; but strange- 
ly inaccessible and reticent. 

What remains, then, is the poet’s lyric 
verse, to use the rather rough classifica- 
tion usual in English. And here, there 
can be no question, Moody is at his 
best. To be sure, his lyrics, like his 
poetic dramas, are somewhat lacking in 
transparency and immediacy. The 
image has come in many cases to over- 
ride the idea until it is no longer a fig- 
ure but a symbol. In this way there is 
something almost allegorical and even 


enigmatical about much of his verse, 


like “The Quarry” and “The Beast,” or 
even “The Moon-Moth.” Even the “Ode 
in the Time of Hesitation,” fine poem 


as it is, perhaps one of Moody’s finest, 
suffers from a similar drawback. It is 
o hard to revive the circumstances and 
ions which inspired it—the circum- 

and passions of 1900—that even 
is and ab- 
is Moody’s qual- 
never simplicity; his signifi- 
cal lies rather in his manner of 
nz a complicated state of con- 
en in the presence of plain 


T ia 
pa 


ni its appeal remote 
ract The fact that 


epre duc 


imness ey 


nd familiar objects. In this re- 
spect he is curiously modern and rep- 
resentative. As a result his sentiment 
frequently seems dubious and equivo- 


No doubt, the intelligibility of | 


still better in these stanzas, called “The 

Menagerie”: 

And suddenly as in a flash of light, 

I saw great Nature working out her plan; 

Through all her shapes from mastodon to 
mite 


To find at last the shape and soul of 
Man. 

Here, round about me, were her vagrant 
births; 

Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she 
essayed; 

Her qualms, her fiery pride, her crazy 
mirths; 


The troublings of her spirit as she strayed, 
Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was 
afraid, 


On that long road she went to seek man- 
kind; 

Here were the darkling coverts that she 
beat 


| To find the Hider she was sent to find; 


Here the distracted footprints of her feet 

Whereby her soul’s Desire she came to 
greet. 

Helpless I stood among those awful cages; 

The beasts were walking loose, and I was 
bagged! 

I, I, last product of the toiling ages, 

Goal of heroic feet that never lagged,— 

A little man in trousers, slightly jagged. 


By Gen. 
Translated 
New York: 
$3 net. 


Germany and the Next War. 
Friedrich von Bernhardi. 
by Allen H. Powles. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


The German Emperor and the Peace of 
the World. By Alfred H. Fried (No- 
bel Peace Prize). With a preface by 
Norman Angell. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2 net. 


Friedrich von Bernhardi, a German 
general and military writer of some dis- 
tinction, thinks that the time Was come 
the war-like instincts of 
his countrymen. Knowing that “the 
Germans are born business men,” he 
tries to convince them that war alone 
has made possible the tremendous in- 
dustrial and commercial development of 
their country. Victorious wars, he ar- 
gues, have never disturbed business life. 


to reawaken 
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His philosophy, however, does not per- 
mit him to base his advocacy of war 
solely on material grounds. War, ac- 
cording to him, is “the greatest factor 
in the furtherance of culture and pow- 
er,” and military service “develops the 
intellectual and moral qualities gener- 
ally,” whereas the desire for peace has 
rendered “most civilized nations anem- 
ic.” Thus the task “which Providence 
has set before the German people as 
the greatest civilized people known to 
history” becomes plain. With Treitschke 
as his political guide and prophet, and 
with the help of the law of the surviv- 
al of the fittest, the elaboration of the 
General's thesis offers no difficulties. 
German infallibility in war, under prop- 
er conditions, being assumed, the only 
question before Gen. Bernhardi’s coun- 
trymen is, Shall they always have a big 
enough army and navy to catch the ene- 
my unawares? 

There seems to be some doubt in the 
author’s mind as to the nation with 
whom Germany will have to wage the 
next war, but none as to need of its be- 
ing “war to the knife.” It may be 
France, or Russia, or both combined; 
but in all probability it will be Eng- 
land, as to whose policy Gen. Bern- 
hardi cherishes no illusion. “We must 
realize to ourselves that it is guided 
exclusively by unscrupulous selfishness, 
that it shrinks from no means of accom- 
plishing its aims, and thus shows admir- 
able diplomatic skill.” The only flaw 
from England’s point of view which 
he discovers in British diplomacy, was 
“the unpardonable blunder of not sup- 
porting the Southern States in the 
American War of Secession’—an over- 
sight which resulted in the present “dif- 
ficulty of her relations with North 
America.” 

There is nothing very surprising in 
all this talk, with which the Blatch- 
fords in England, the Bourgets and 
Déroulédes in France, and the Homer 
Leas in our own country have made us 
familiar. Gen. Bernhardi’s appeal to 
his countrymen contains the usual 
amount of biological and economic non- 
sense, not unmixed, we submit, with 
fantastic military strategy. We hear 
that “international arbitration denies 
the inexorability of natural laws,” and 
are told that “a pronounced superiority 
of our [the German] air-fleet over the 
English would contribute largely to 
equalize the difference in strength of 
the two navies more and more during 
the course of the war.” Gen. Bernhardi 
thinks it necessary to fortify his posi- 
tion by seemingly apt quotations from 
Schiller and Goethe, in some of which 
a warlike meaning, entirely foreign to 
the original, is conveyed by the juxta- 
position with his own text. Thus, im- 
mediately after saying that “the instinct 
of self-preservation leads inevitably to 
war,” we have Goethe’s lines, bungling- 
ly translated as 





= 
That which thou didst inherit from the sires, 


In order to possess it, must be won, 


where the original, erwirb es, um es 
zu besitzen, justifies no such interpre- 
tation as the General would give it. As 
against the warlike and intensely patri- 
otic Goethe of Gen. Bernhardi’s imag- 
ination we venture to call up the Goethe 


who said (we translate from Ecker- 
mann’s “Gespriiche”) : 

How could I, to whom the question of 
culture and barbarism alone is of impor- 


tance, hate a nation (the French) which is 
among the most cultured of the world, and 
to which I owe so large a part of my own 
culture? National hatred is indeed a pecu- 
liar thing. It is always found pro- 
nounced and violent where civilization 
lowest. But there is a stage of culture where 
it vanishes altogether, where one stands, so 
above all feels the 
happiness and the sorrows of a neighboring 
people as much as if they were part of one’s 
own. This degree of culture was in accord 
and I had be con 
views before I had reached 


most 


is 


to say, nations, and 


with my nature, 


firmed in these 


ome 


my sixtieth year. 


In his volume on “The German Em- 
peror and the Peace of the World” Herr 
Fried, the leader of German pacifists, 
describes the gradual development of 
William II from a “war lord” into a 
“peace-maker.” He does not, however, 
depict him as, even in his later years, 
a uniformly consistent and uncompro- 
mising apostle of peace. After enumer- 
ating many of the Emperor's most strik- 
ing utterances on the subject of war 
and peace, Herr Fried is still forced to 
admit that “the Emperor William is a 
problem that must be explained,” and 
that he appears to him essentially an 
“inexplicable paradox.” This cautious 
attitude is not conducive to the mak- 
ing of an inspiring book, but it was 
nevertheless worth while to place before 
the world, in a certain progression, 
facts showing the peaceful inclinations 
of one of the most powerful of modern 
rulers. unequivocal 
remarks of the Emperor in support of 
made in his 
when he 
not only 


Perhaps the most 


his present attitude wer 
London speech, in 
clared it to be his to 
maintain peace, but to “promote” it and 
This, at 


progress since 


1907, de- 


duty 


“place it upon a firm footing.” 
all events, marked great 
the days of the first Hague 
in 1899, when, as is well known, but for 
the of Mr. 


Conference, 


vigorous representations 


Andrew D. White to Count Muenster 
and Count von Biilov and through 
them to the Emperor, his opposition to 
arbitration would have defeated the 


main purpose of the conference 


All in all, the world cannot thhold 


from William IJ the credit having 
hitherto kept Germany in the paths of 
peace, in spite of str rovocation, 
both from within and without, to resort 
to arms on more than one occasion. It 
may be doubted, however, whether his 
course will commend itself to German 
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patriots of the stripe of Gen. Bern- 


hardi, who must look upon his mon- 
arch as something of a traitor to the 
German cause. 


Mémoire de Marie Caroline, R¢ de 
Naples. Publié par R. M. Johnston 
(Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. XVI, 
Documentary Series, I.) 
Harvard University. $2 


More than half a dozen years ago, 


ine 


Cambridge 


writing 
Southern 


Johnston 
Empire 
Italy,” he made some use of a couple of 
mysterious manuscript volumes which 
he had discovered in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale at Naples (number X. AA. 19, 
No knew they had 
come from nor when they had been ac- 


when Professor was 


his “Napoleonic in 


20). one where 
quired by the library, probably not ear- 
lier than about 1880, Mr. 
thinks. They entitled, 
Révolution du royaume de Sicile 

Par un témoin oculaire bien instruit 
des faits et qui en soigneusement 
recueilli les détails.” 


Johnston 


were “De la 


a 
Further study has 


confirmed Mr. Johnston in his original 
belief that this anonymous ‘“témoin 
oculaire” was none other than Marie 


Caroline herself, that extraordinary and 
unfortunate Queen of Naples. He thinks 
that she composed this memoir in order 
to present her case and that of her fam 
ily to the Congress of Vienna; she did, 
in fact, journey to Vienna, but died 
there a few weeks before the Congress 
actually convened. In his preface he 
at pains to present many argu- 
ments in favor of his of the 
Queen's authorship, that one at first al- 
most suspects that he is trying hard to 
bolster up And, in fact, 
argument, as based on the 
style, which that native 
French writer, the handwriting, 
page of which is reproduced in facsimil 


80 
theory 


is 


a poor case. 
far 


not 


his so 


is of a 


on a 


for comparison with a facsimile letter 
unquestionably written by the Queen, 
and on certain passages which coincide 
with the known sentiments of the 


Queen, does not carry conviction. On the 


other hand, the minute descriptions of 
events in which the Queen took part 
and of which she unconsciously gives 
certain circumstantial details of a kind 
no one else would be likely to know 
or record, the ay in whi she always 
refers to herself in the third p yn 
and certain other internal evidences 
leave » room for doubt tha ] Je 
ston is quite right in believin tha 
Marie Caroline herself I 
portant emoir now editee 
volume of a docums ry 
Harvard Historical tud 

Marie Caroline, o ( ited 
children of Ma Me f 
Marie Antoinett had, in 
age of sixteen, been mart ] Bour 
bon, Ferdinand IV of Nap! e goon 
proved so mu mor t und 
domineering than ! that he 
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became a puppet in her hands. Forced 
by the French, in February, 1806, to 
flee from Naples to Palermo, the royal 
pair were supported in Sicily against 
Napoleon and Murat by the arms and 
subsidies of Great Britain, whose agent 
for the was Sir William Ben- 
tinck. Scarcely had the alliance been 
signed between Great Britain and Sicily, 
when Bentinck and Marie Caroline be- 
gan a bitter fencing contest for domi- 
nation over the King and the island of 
Sicily. Bentinck believed the Queen 
to be in treacherous correspondence 
with England's enemies; this Marie Car- 
oline emphatically denies in her mem- 
oir; she, on her side, believed that Ben- 
tinck was acting beyond his instruc- 
tions from England and was trying to 
annex Sicily as a British possession; 
it is not clear on which side lay the real 
truth. But, at any rate, Bentinck had 
the advantage of possessing money and 
troops. The weak King was induced to 
resign his authority into the hands of a 
regent, a for Sicily 
modelled on that of England was has- 
tily adopted, and the poor Queen, de- 
feated and sick, exiled from the 
island as the only sure means of end- 
opposition and intrigues. At 
moment for her departure she 

a last effort to avoid exile by in- 
bleeding tooth 
and demanding delay 
but the English cap- 


purpose 


new constitution 


was 


ing her 


the set 
mad: 
a bilious 


the ar- 


voking a and 


fevel for 
of a doctor; 
sent by by out his 


ntinck took 


ch and gave her just thirty minutes 


on board the ship which was to 
er to Constantinople on her way 
Naturally, her memoir 
woman with a rapid ut- 


easy-flowing splenetic 


to Vienna in 


“this furious 
terance and an 
pen does not fail to express her opinion 
of “ce maudit Bentinck.” After refer- 
ring to him variously as despot, tyrant, 
insult- 
farouche, 


and as insolent, 
immoral, ombrageux, 


implacable dans ses 


satrap, vandal, 
ing, 
énerguméne, 
geances, and 6écumant de rage, she con- 
cludes, “Je regrette seulement de ne pas 
trouver de termes assez énergiques pour 
le mériterait de 
l'étre 

The 
ite special pleading, is a valuable addi- 


ven- 


caractériser comme il 


memoir as a whole, in spite of 
tion to our knowledge, not only of Ben- 
tinck and Marie Caroline, but also of 
the course of events in Sicily during the 
Napoleonk Mr. Johnston has 
added value 
planatory preface in French and by sup- 
plementary notes drawn from Bentinck’s 
Welbeck Abbey and from 
in the British and Nea- 
as well the 
numerous justificatives with 
which Marie Caroline herself had for 
tified the second volume of her manu- 
script. It is a pity that the Index is 
merely an index of persons and not of 
subjects, for the memoir contains much 
of interest in regard to finance and con- 


period, 


further to its by an ex 


papers at 
material 


archives, 


some 


politan as from 


pwces 


cilian politics and international rela- 
tions during the Napoleonic period. 


John Stuart, Earl of Bute. By J. A. 
Lovat-Fraser, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. 80 cents. 

The difficulty of writing contempo- 
rary history is well illustrated by our 
rapidly changing interpretation of the 


measures and men of eighteenth-century | 


politics. The events of that century 
were so closely connected with the de- 


animosities were so closely related to 


the factious strife of the latter-day poli-| 


tics, that it was impossible for even the 


most historical-minded writer to judge} 


the earlier times dispassionately. Only 
to-day does a clearer vision begin to 
correct the partisan thunderings of Ed- 
mund Burke and the gossiping denun- 
ciations of Horace Walpole. 

The Earl of Bute has suffered more 
than any of his political associates 
from the acceptance of contemporary 
denunciation. After he had under- 
gone the vituperations of the pam- 
phleteers in the years from 1760 to 
1763, his apparent place in politics was 
finally established by the brilliant pen 
of Edmund Burke famous 
pamphlet, “Thoughts on the Causes of 
the wherein Bute 
was denounced and evil 
genius of George III, the power behind 
throne, the of the 
trings of the puppet Later 
historians have too generally forgotten 
that the pamphlet was the platform of 
a defeated faction, a platform which 
had undergone the severest criticism 
and revision by the factious leaders be- 


in his 


Present Discontent,” 
as the secret 
manipulator 
Ministers. 


the 


fore its publication. 

One may pass over the justification of 
the Earl of Bute by earlier Tory his- 
torians, since their work was due to 
partisan zeal, although their portrayal 
of his character and activities was more 
nearly correct than was that of their 
Whig opponents. The first true esti- 
mate of this victim of factious warfare 
was made in a small pamphlet by Dr. 
von Ruville in 1895 and was expanded 
in his great “Life of William Pitt.” In 
spite of British criticism of this work 
on account of the alleged depreciation 
of Pitt, Ruville’s analysis of the 
political world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is becoming more and more the 
point of departure for further investiga- 
tions; and this by Mr. Lovat- 
Fraser is an attempt to popularize the 
new portrait of the much-maligned Earl 
of Bute, a portrait which is generally 
accepted by modern historians, 

The Earl was a fresh figure in the 
world of politics at the close of the 
reign of George IT and was viewed with 
suspicion by the “standpat” politicians 
of the great Whig families who, since 


Von 


essay 


| stitutional government, besides local si-| the death of Queen Anne, had been 
| united in a ring for the control of gov- 
|ernment and of opportunities for graft. 


Besides the followers of the Prince of 
Wales, of whom the Earl of Bute be- 
came the leader, there was also out- 
side the ring the small body of discon- 
tented Whigs, who looked to William 
| Pitt for leadership. Since the fortune 
of these two factions depended on the 
overthrow of the ring, it was natural 
that they should unite; and the reor- 
ganization of the Ministry in 1757, 
which gave Pitt the golden opportunity 
t» display his talents as Minister dur- 


velopment of the nineteenth, the older | ing the Seven Years’ War, was the con- 


sequence. 

When George III succeeded to the 
throne in 1760, Lord Bute came into a 
position of great power, which gave 
him the opportunity to carry out re 
forms supported by his royal master 
and the Princess Dowager. Bute was 
an enthusiast and a dreamer. To the 
loyal attachment of a Scotch clansman 
to his leader, he joined a dilettante’s 
love of reform. He would play the 
part of a second Sully to George the 
Third’s Henry IV. His enthusiasm 
awakened in the rather sluggish mind 
of his master dreams of being a great 
reform king. It was the age of “en- 
lightened despotism,” and why should 
not the young King become the regen- 
erator of the British world, the organ- 
izer of a vast empire upon which the 
sun did not set? He would become the 
founder of an imperial system in the 
Far East and would create fresh cen- 
tres of British population on the banks 
of the Mississippi; and the whole 
should be united by the development of 
a new ideal of monarchy. 

The new monarchy was the founda- 
tion upon which the magnificent struc- 
ture was to be raised; and to this idea 
the King and his Minister gave their 
first attention. Their text-book had al- 
ready been written. Bolingbroke’s 
“Patriot King” was to be put into prac- 
tice; the world should see a king ris- 
ing superior to parties and choosing his 
Ministers for merit alone, who would 
‘receive the universal approval of the 
people because they promoted only 
those measures that made for the sum- 
mum bonum of the whole. 

But first a very practical problem in 
politics confronted the Earl of Bute; 
he must annihilate the political ring of 
the Whig aristocracy. For his purposes 
conditions were favorable. The ring had 
been broken, after the death of Pelham 
in 1754, into numerous factions, each 
istruggling to gain the upper hand. 
Bute’s solution of the problem, in fact, 
did not lead to the visionary govern- 
|ment of Bolingbroke, but created a new 
faction, that of the court, which was 
‘bound together by the strong hope of 
lucrative sinecures. Of this court fac- 
‘tion the nucleus was the “king’s 
friends,” to which were added indepen- 
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The University of Chicago Press is about 
to issue an English edition of August Be- 
bel’s autobiography entitled “My Life.” 

During the month Macmillan will bring 
out three novels—“One Woman's Life,” by 
Robert Herrick; “Vanishing Points,” by 
Alice Brown, and “The Impeachment of 
President Israels,” by Frank B. Copley. 
will be published in 
February by Forbes & Co. include: “Di- 
vorcing Lady Nicotine,” by Henry Beach 
Needham, and “Women as World-Builders,” 
by Floyd Dell. 

The announcements of Longmans, Green 
& Co. include: “Organized Democracy” 
(American Citizen series), by Frederick A. 
Cleveland; “Confessions of a Convert,” by 
Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson; “Sermon 
Notes,” by Cardinal Newman; “The Minis- 
try of the Word,” by Canon W. C. E. New- 
bolt; “A Book of Devotional Readings from 
the Literature of Christendom,” edited by 
the Rev. J. M. Connell; “Anti-Christ and 
Other Sermons,” by John Neville Figgis, 
and “Catholicism and Life,” by the Rev. C. | 
H. Sharpe. 


New books which 


The following novels are promised this | 
month by Little, Brown & Co.: “The Maiden | 
Manifest,” by Miss Della Campbell 


Mac- 





dent or unattached Whigs and many 
Tories; and by it George III was ena- 
bled to take an independent part in the 
game of politics. In time it became so 
strong that, by uniting with only one 
other faction, it controlled a majority 
in both Houses. In the history of prac- 
tical politics this is the one achieve- 
ment of the Earl of Bute. 

Bute himself was not made on 
heroic plan. To put in operation 
dreams of reform, or even to carry 
the destruction of the Whig ring, re- 
quired a man of “blood and iron,” but 
the Earl was a weakling, rash and tim- 
id by turns. Lord Shelburne, who knew 
him well, called him the greatest politi- 
cal coward he ever knew, and the esti- 
mate is supported by the act of Lord 
Bute in laying down ‘iis Ministerial 
dignity in 1763 before he had actually 
started to put through his measures. 
Such a man could not long remain the 
manipulator of the political strings, and 
before the year expired he was political- 
ly dead. His last interference of any 
moment in the affairs of state was in 
August, 1763, when he attempted to or- 
ganize a Ministry under William Pitt, 
which seems to have been regarded by 
him as the nearest approach to his 
ideal attainable. The fiction of his con- 
tinued interference in politics for many 
years has been perpetuated by the 
credulity of Whig historians; the only 
justification for it is in the fact that 
the engine which he created in the 
court faction increased in strength, and 
under the hands of George III and Lord 
North attained preéminent position in 
the Ministry. 


Leod; “Day of Days,” by 
Vance, and “On Board the Beatic,” by Anna 
Chapin Ray. 

“Pip- 
Evelyn 
by 


The Century C is bringing out: 
pin,” a tale of London streets by 
Van Buren; “The Story Panama,” 
Farnham Bishop, and a new book of short 
Night 


Oo 


of 


stories by Jack London, called “The 


Born,” from the title of the first story. 


Among Scribner’s forthcoming books are 
the following: “The Penalty,” 
by the short-story writer, Gouverneur Mor 


the first novel 


ris; “The Heart of the Hills,” by John Fox 
jr.; “Witching Hill,” by E. W. Hornung; 
“Helen Redeemed, and Other Poems,” by 
Maurice Hewlett, and Christopher Hare's 
‘Maximilian the Dreamer: Holy Roman 
Emperor, 1495-1519.” 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson's book “The New 


Freedom” will be issued shortly by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


The same house has in press: “‘The Spirit 
of American Literature,” by John Albert 
Macy, and “Composition,” Prof. Arthur 
Wesley Dow. 


by 


Within the next few weeks Holt will have 
ready: Henri Lichtenberger’s “The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Germany,” and selections of 
Bruno’s “Le Tour de la France,” edited for 
schools by Prof. V. E. Francois. 

The World Book C of Yonkers, will 
bring out immediately “‘How New York City 
Administers its Ernest C. 
Moore, professor of education at Yale. 


0., 


Schools,” by 

February 26 is the date set by Houghton 
Mifflin Company for the following publica- 
tions: “Pan-Germanism,” by Roland G. 
Usher; “W. A. Tale,” Margaret 
Turnbull; “The Reasonableness of the Re- 
ligion of Jesus,” Dr. W. Rainsford ; 
“Goethe’s Key Faust,” by William P. 
Andrews; “Sappho and the Island of Les- 
bos,” by Mary Mills Patrick; “Mohammed, 


G.'s by 
8. 


to 


the Great Arabian,” by Meredith Town- 
send; “With the Victorious Bulgarians,” 
by Lieut. Hermenegild Wagner, and “Aus- 
tralasia,” a new volume in the English 
People Over Seas series, by A. Wyatt Tilby. 

W. J. Watt & Company promise for next 
week “A Song of Sixpence,’ a novel by 
Frederick Arnold Kummer. 

Among the books shortly to come from 
the Putnam press are included: “The Ad- 


ventures of Miss Gregory,” by Perceval 
Gibbon; “The Burning Question,” a novel, 
by Grace Denio Litchfield; “Along the 
Road,” by A. C. Benson; “Montaigne’s Es- 
says,”’ selected and edited by Adolphe Cohn; 
“Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel,” in 


the translation of Sir Thomas Urquhart and 
Peter Motteux, selected and edited by Cur- 
tis Hidden Page; “The Political Debates 
Between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas,” with an introduction by George 
Haven Putnam; “Mishnah: A Digest of 
the Basic Principles of Jewish Jurispru- 
dence,”’ translated and annotated by Hy- 
man E. Goldin, and “Comparative Re- 
ligion” (Cambridge Manuals of Science se- 
ries), by F. B. Jevons. 

Mr. A. V. Dicey has completed a study 
of the Home Rule bill, in which, while 
showing sympathy for Irish parties, 
contends that the bill just passed is in- 
effectual and dangerous. The volume, called 
“A Fool’s Paradise,” will be an addition 
to Murray’s Questions of the Day series, 
and will be issued immediately. 
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The Proceedings, just issued, of the meet- 
ing held in Washington, last April, by the 


American Society of International Law, 


contains a translation of the paper read 
by that venerable authority, Professor 
Fiore, of Naples He asserts that the fu- 
ture of international law rests in large 
measure with Americans. Senator Lodge, 
remembering that since the Jay Treaty 
in 1794, eighty-four arbitration agreements 


have been entered into by the United States 
makes the point that every treaty under 
which an actual settlement has been reach- 
ad is more important than any number 
of general treaties that merely promise ar- 
bitration. He thinks that to force a na- 
tion into arbitration is not likely to be 
successful Judge George Gray, though 
agreeing in a general way with Senator 
Lodge, cannot conceive of any controversy 


civilized Pow- 
settled 
the 


have 


between two highly 
be 


is 


arising 
ers which 
While the not criticised, 
rights of that seem to to 
been sufficiently safeguarded to remove gen- 
treaties from the which Mr. 
On quite 
award made, 


could not peaceably 
Senate 

body him 
eral dangers 


foresees. he is 
after 

to a popular 
possible withdrawal conse- 
of the in 
He brands as a delusion the theory 
that the law of the land, it is 
nounced the Supreme Court or 
other tribunal provided for under the Con- 
stitution, rightly be by the 
has been rendered prac- 


Lodge one point 
been 
the question 
the 


result 


definite has 
to 
of 


que nces 


an 
submit vote 
a from 
award, would 
anarchy 
once an 


by by any 


can reviewed 
people. Democracy 
ticable by the determination of the people 
to limit their own power. 
method has a democratic government proved 
be 


Under no other 


to stable. 


willing to take their 
hand, Mrs. Dorothy 
“A Montessori Mother” 
(Holt) may recommended as a read- 
able and pleasing book containing much 
common sense and not more nonsense than 
must be expected from an enthusiastic dis- 
The book the advantage of 
the Montessori doctrine to 
mother, to whom, indeed, it chiefly be- 
longs, and also of suggesting many ways in 
which it may put into the 
ordinary household without of 
formal “apparatus.” To it 
may seem ever clear Dr. 
Montessori has placed her trad 
what has been recognized as common sense, 


To those who 
Montessori 


Canfield 


are 
at second 
Fisher's 
be 


ciple has 
bringing 


the 


home 


be practice in 

the 
mothers 

that 


mark upon 


use 
some 


more than 


with an omission only of the common-sense 
but they 


sense 


qualifications ; will probably con- 
clude that 
ceptable under 
It 

hear that Dr 


garded as an 


not less 
“the Montessori 
interesting 
longer re- 
only 
being 


common is ac- 


the guise of 


method.” is somewhat to 


Montessori is no 
in Italy, 
“children's house,” 


under her 


authority one 


small school, or 


now completely chargé 


Commenting on an earlier section of the 
“Oxford English Dictionary,” we observed 
that though the new work far surpassed 


all predecessors in the number of illustra- 
tive quotations, yet in the proportion of 
quotations to recorded words it bad not out- 
stripped Johnson's. The double section be- 
fore us, however, SENATORY-SEVERAL 
(Frowde), by Henry Bradley, with its 2,119 
words and 14,620 quotations, leaves even 
| Johnson well to the rear, with his 186 words 
| and 906 quotations. This number is notable 
'as containing the longest article in the Dic- 





h in its 
idiomat 
columt 
words aré 
trophies 
sepoy, 
pet to 
say 


English 


endipity 
and argues 
extended to 


of 


in 
finding 


iding 


leology and 


Tt It does not 
» read sen su- 
sibility, is 

thanks for” (E. R. Ten 
all Arnold's declaration 


Keats, as a poet, is 


that 
a po 

God 

1909) We re 
that abundant 


hantingly suous.”” Five years 


Lowell S| 


sen 


woke approvingly of sensu 


though with a nice distinction: “A 


innocently sensuous when his mind 


and 
the mind, he becomes 
had 


must 


his senses: when 


illumines 
sensual.” 
said that “a 


on poet in 


have a sensuous eye 
ettis confession 
ell hi 


we looked 


sonorous 


lady's body from 


no further than 
nineteenth century, we 


of the 


iffpose that se 


ertain reservations 


nsuous pleasure 
always been 
But 


passage 


we 
of 
to 
the 
other of 
And the Ox 


“Coleridge 


standing.” 
1814 by a 
Farley's Bristol 
he had “re 

] mmong 


Milton 
further that 


ind regular 


abruptly in 
journal, 
introduced 


any 


in saying that 
of elder 


istaken 
others our 
which he 
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avoid 
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the 


eighteenth 
y added 
Milton's use of the word has been 
Arnold's 


any editions in the 


this connection it may be 


advertised by quotation 


at the 
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beginning of his on Keats; 
ondly, that Arnold misquotes both 
the of the passage. 
Arnold, “according to Mil- 
ton'’s famous saying, should be ‘simple, sen- 
Now the 
the 
boy’s curriculum 


essay 
nd, sec 
and 


words sense 


Poetry says 
, impassioned.’ ”’ words occur 
dis« of 


in a 


proper order of 
Milton does 
that 
impas- 
as it is 


ussion 
this magisterial fashion 
should be 
d he 
ple 


say 
“simple, sensuous, 
that 
and passionate” 
?} it should probably 
the 


merely suggests 


more sim sensuous, 


than {or rhetoric 


logit 


de logic [Lor rhetork ] in course of 


Without 
of higher 
finger upon 
let us ask what 
whitewashing the black origi- 
of the senses between Puritan 
Platonic Coleridge. The answer 
the of the word 
the leads us to the 
after Milton’s 
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(Moral and Po- 
but in an- 
“there are 
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et us return to our senses 


reader 
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stioning whether a 
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Ss elder 


not 
writers,” 
Ww re 
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Taste 


entiment, inquiry 


School of Six 
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" age on education, Hobbes, 
that 
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“Sensuality 
the 
ed 


writes 
Plea 
litics 


Senses” 

23); 
that 

whereof 


1750, p. 

15) he 
of Pleasure, 

affect the corporeal Organ of 

se, and that I call sensual. 

» other Sort of Delight is not particular 
Part the Body, and is called 
of the Mind.” When stern theo- 
thundered against all pleasures of 
flesh carnality and indul- 
ence of the senses, 
iry took refuge in that “Delight” of the 

mind which they asserted lies just midway 
and _ intellection. As 
Gilbert Cooper put it, “that internal 
we call Taste seizes the 

Heart with Rapture long before the Senses, 
ind Reason in Conjunction, can prove this 
(“Letters Concerning Taste,” 
1755, p. 7.) At the close of his book Cooper 
little fable of the birth of the 

“Calocagathia,” who “became as she 
the chief Favorite both of Gods 
Men.” In the service of this nymph it 
necessary to develop the peculiar 
eighteenth-century sentiment and sensibil- 
ity; to compose endless poems on the plea- 
sures of imagination, memory, hope, friend- 
ship; and, most important of all, to estab- 
lish what the eighteenth century called the 
sentimental and we call the @esthetic moral- 
ty What the elder writers call 
enaual pleasures the eighteenth century 
called pleasures of sensibility, and we call 


says 
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Delight 
lozgians 


unredeemed as 


between sensation 
John 
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to speak of “sickly sensibility.” As 
of fact, the periodicals contem- 
porary with Cowper and Sterne are full 
of the keenest criticism of sensibility, and 
the Lounger of August 6, 1785, anticipates 
Byron's epithet by twenty-two years: 
‘Reason condemns every sort of weakness; 
but enthusiasm, and sickly scnsi- 
bility have dignified certain weaknesses 
with the name of amiable”; similar exam- 
the same periodical could be 
The first dictionary example of 
meaning “an epigrammatical 
from Sheridan's “School 
1777; find an example 
earlier in the World, 
December 1756: “He concluded his 
harangue with a string of proverbs, mot- 
and In the sense of 
and tender emotion,” the Diction- 
ary quotes Cowper, 1784: ‘“New-fangled 
sentiment, the hpasted grace of those who 
never feel in the right place.” Beside this 
it is interesting to this from the 
Lounger of February 18, 1786: “Sentiment 
and feeling, however, had their day, but are 
now almost quite out of fashion.’””’ Under 
again the eighteenth-century 
examples cited are favorable, while in the 
Mirror of April 25, 1780, we find already 
indictment of that “sentimental moral- 
“our actions to the de- 
The Dictionary’s 


hess 


a matter 


passion, 


ples from 
multiplied. 
sentiment, 
expression,” is 
we 


for Scandal,” 


twenty-one years 
23 


” 


sentiments. 


toes 


‘refined 


set 


sentimental 


an 
ity’ which refers 
termination of feeling.” 


‘| first instance of sentimentalist is 1793; we 


anticipate that by eight years with this 
from the Lounger, June 18, 1785: “In 
morals, as in religion, there are not want- 
ing instances of refined sentimentalists, 
who are contented with talking of virtues 
which they never practice, who pay in 
words what they owe in actions; or, per- 
haps, what is fully as dangerous, who. open 
their minds to impressions which never 
have any effect upon their conduct.” The 
interesting paper in which this passage 
is directed against the novel “of 
that species cailed the Sentimental.” It 
closes with a declaration which has lost 
none of its point by the lapse of a cen- 
tury: “Of youth it is essential to preserve 
the imagination sound as well as pure, and 
not to allow them to forget, amid the in- 
tricacies of Sentiment, or the dreams of 
Sensibility, the truths of Reason, or the 
laws of Principle.” 


“A Colonial Governor in Maryland” 
(Longmans), by Lady Edgar, is a discur- 
sive treatment of colonial affairs in Mary- 
land during the twenty years from 1753 to 
1773, with Gov. Horatio Sharpe as the cen- 
tral figure. Those colonial Governors in 
the eighteenth century who seriously at- 
tempted to carry out their instructions to 
the letter generally resigned or were re- 
called after a few years. Governors were 
expected to enforce the colonial system if 
it could be done without raising a disturb- 
ance in the colony, but their first duty was 
make the colony prosperous and con- 
tented, to the end above all that the English 
merchants should have no cause to com- 
plain of decreasing orders for English com- 
modities. From this point of view Sharpe 
seems to have been successful enough, with 
the result that he remained in his post for 
sixteen years. Partly for this reason, the 
story which Lady Edgar has to tell is rath- 
er colorless. She has had access to the 
Sharpe correspondence, contemporary news- 
papers, and to “private sources,” and the 


to 
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chief value of the book is in the letters 
and other contemporary material which she 


has printed. Indeed, her own task has been 


mainly to connect by fairly obvious com- 
ment a considerable amount of source ma- 
terial, some of which is already well known 
and easily accessible. One is inclined to 
think that students of colonial history would 
have been better served by an edition of 
Sharpe's correspondence simply. But the 
book is probably meant for the general 


reader rather than for the historian. At all 
events, it is admirably well adapted to 
those who like to dip, not too far, into th« 
like to take their history 
leisurely, with wide margins, and seasoned 


“sources”: who 


with excellent illustrations of old colonial 
houses. It is a book which every Colonial 
Dame will possess as a matter of cours 


ard one which the professed historian will 
find occasionally useful 


“The Battleship” (Dutton), by Walter 
Wood, is the most recent word on a now 
world-engrossing topic. The book is hand- 


somely got up and admirably illustrated 
There are many photographs, besides ar 
tistic drawings in black and white and 


reproductions of charming water-colors by 
Frank H. R.B.A. The author traces 
the development of the battleship from th 
1515, to the present day 
The 


Women in 


Mason, 
Great Harry, A. D. 
popular and, at times, gossipy style 
Beef and Beer 
tattleships deal seriously with matters al- 


chapters on and 


ready somewhat familiar to the readers of 
Smollett and Marryat It is with regret 
that attention is called to the statement 
that “the Americans certainly did not sanc- 
tion the presence of loose women on board 
their men-of-war.” A _ distinguished Ad 
miral of our navy, now deceased, told th: 
reviewer that almost the first duty assigned 
him as a midshipman in the early thirties 
of last century was to take ashor 


in a ship’s cutter a number of these wretch 
ed creatures. He refused this duty, saying 
to his credit, “He'd be blanked if he would.” 
Admirals’ and captains’ families cruised on 
occasion in her Majesty's ships long after 
the date Mr. Wood gives for the 
of this practice. The chapter At Sea and 
in Harbour brings a vanished past befor 
us in a delightful way. Although Mr. Wood 
as an Englishman, writes for 
there reason for his 
Scotchman a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy who fought board the 
Chinese Chen Yuen in the war with Japan 
“All new warships” not “fitted with 
turbines of our latest battleships 
have reciprocating engines. While the 
recent ship is usually the most formidablk 
there are many who do not think with the 
author that pre-Dreadnoughts are 
and who wish they could agree with him 
in believing “these monsters have 
finality in size.” Sanity in 
be expected so long as bigness rather than 
carefully thought-out practical efficiency is 


abolition 


Englishmen, 


is no claiming as a 


on 


are 


Some 
most 


useless 


reached 


design cannot 


sought. Avowedly prepared for the general 
public and not for the technical student 
this book is well worth reading for its 


story of the growth of the battleship from 
the Henry Grace A Dieu to the Orion, last 


year’s most formidable addition to the 
British fleet. 

Anne Warner French, writer of novels, 
essays, and short stories, died last Satur 
day in the south of England, at the age of 


forty-three Her writings § include “A 
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Woman's Will,” Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend, Mrs. Lathrop, The Rejuvenatior 
of Aunt Mary, later dramatized, Susan 
Clegg and Her Neighbor Affairs, See 
France with Uncle John, Seeing England 
with Unck John An Original G 

man and “Your Children and Mi: 


Science 


THE GEOLOGY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Sypney, Australia, January 7. 

New Zealand is 
geologist, as it 
and the tourist. It 
dangerous 
being shaken 
regions 
and 
magnificent 


of the 
physiographer 


the 
the 
has still active and 


paradist 
is of 
volcanoes It is constantly 
earthquakes. It 
hydrothermal 


has 
springs, gey- 
gorges are 
Its moun- 


by 
of 
Its 


sers, fumaroles. 


and appalling. 
Its fiords rival 
Its 


sublime, 
Nor way 


representatiy 


tain ranges are 
those of western “far-flung 


hills” 


every 


contain es of almost 


igneous and 
known 


formations 


possible variety of 
volcanic rock, 
metal. Its 
present a series of 
Its illust 


topography, from youth to age. 


and almost every 
stratigraphical 

unsolved problems 
stage of 


No oth- 


er country of like dimensions has equal 


coast-lines rate every 


scientific attractions 


The first serious students of the sub 
ject were foreigners; as the Germans 
acknowledge with pride, they were Ger 
mans. Dr. Ernest Dieffenbach was em 


ployed by the famous New Zealand Com 
and he 


ology of the 


made a 
North 
came out 


pany its naturalist, 
beginning on the g 
Island. Ferdinand Hochstetter 
as the geologist of the Austrian Novara 
Expedition, and his work on the geology 
of New Zealand is still valued. He was 
accompanied in his geological tours by 
a German immigrant 
Haast,” as he calls him—-who was to set- 
tle in New Zealand, produce a classic on 
the geology of Canterbury province, be- 
come a professor there, and curator of 
the admirable museum. Even now the 


as 


“the jolly, joyous 


Germans are still enchained by the 
southern wonderland, and the most com- 
pendious treatise on its geology has 


been recently produced by Dr. Karl Win- 


ter, of Heidelberg. 


The New Zealanders certainly cannot 
be accused of neglecting the subject. 
Their Geological Survey has minutely 


examined a great part of the two larger 
islands, and furnished ample data for 


theorizers. Professor Park's treatise 


was reviewed in these columns two 
years ago. Now his colleague, Professor 
Marshall, of the Shackleton Antarctic 
Expedition, has again gone over the 


whole ground, and included the chief re- 





sults of recent research.* 
The differences between the two au- 
thors and the various schools leap to 
*Geology of New Zealand Ry P. Mare 


Wellington, N. Z 








the surface at the outset. Professor 
Park is sanguine, and holds that, in re 
gard to the stratigraphical succession 
at least of the sedimentary formations 


a general agreement has been virtually 


arrived at. That is not the impression 


the reader ives from Professor Mat 


rect 


shall, who lays stress on the difficulty in 


discovering the age of the rock-forma 
tions. Most of the older rocks are wholls 
non-fossiliferous, and therefore lack the 
requisite determining characters. The 
difficulty is increased when, as the 
case in New Zealand, the sedimentary 


formations have been subjected in a 


very high degree to metamorphism 
Their original characters are thus d: 
stroyed; new ones are adopted; and 
these depend chiefly on the chemical 
composition of the rocks. The palwont 


test is equally unsatistactory 


logical 


Structures are lost, fossils disappear 


and formations that were originally dif- 
ferent get to resemble one anothe 
Sometimes fossils lingered on and 1] 
lived when others of later development 
arrived In a single formation 
belonging to two different periods in 
Europe are found together in Ne Zea 
land Lastly, the earth-movements that 
so greatly affected all the older roch 
were peculiar to New Zealand, and ¢ 
vided tlhe sediments into natural group 
that were not th time- ivalents of 
parallel deposits in Europe It is there 
fore not surprising that different observ 
ers have co to different conclusion 
on the order of the stratigraphical suc 
cession in New Zealand 

Professor Marshall's detailed arg 
ment must be sought for in Dr. Wir 
ter’s German treatise, where it is elab 
orated at length. but his general con: 
sions can be stated in a few pro} 
tions: (1.) He condemns the attemy] 
of Sir J. Hector and Capt. Hutton to 
correlate the successive New Zealand 


systems with the successive European 
systems; and here most geologists will 
doubtless agree with him (2.) To all 
appearance, he would sweep away thi 
whole of the Palwozoic formations, so 
far as they are believed to represent 
equal intervals of time or equal thick 
nesses of sediment with the parallel 
formations in Europe. (3.) On the con 
trary, they merely stand for rock-sys 
tems separated by apparent unconform- 
ities, and have no necessary relation 
of either time or space, to the European 
systems. (4.) The stratified roch f 
which the chief mountain-rang in 
New Zealand consist were deposited 
throughout almost the whole f th 
Mesozoic age; and this is his! n con 
tention. (5.) Another great ries of 
rock-formations was deposited rir q 
general regional depression in t ler 


or Kainozoic age. Th proposi 
right in 


orthodoxy, 


tiary 


tions are the teeth of geologt- 


cal and are lil to arouse 


keen opposition. 
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Such is the distinctive feature of the 


argument, but the duel between the rival 
geologists extends through the volume. 
Does Park, in an ingenious 
argument, describe the block-mountains, 
which New Zealand has in common 
with the United States and Germany, as 
owing their relative elevation to the sub- 
sidence of their basins, Professor Mar- 
shall explains them by elevation of the 
mountains. To Park, New Zealand is 
“the remnant of a submerged continent 
of great antiquity.” To Marshall the 
ocean contours show clearly that it is 
the higher emergent crest of an 
extensive submarine ridge.” Marshall 
steadily opposes the unconformities al- 
Park and his school, and he 
declares that his extensive observations 
have failed to reveal them. He offers a 
special explanation of their apparent ex- 
It is substantially the same as 
has already been given to account for 
the irregularities of the stratigraphical 
based on the pe- 


Professor 


“only 


leged by 


istence 


succession, and it is 
culilar paleontological evidence. 

For once our rival geologists are in 
agreement. Bonney, Heim, and other 
distinguished glacialists deny that gla- 
create topographi- 
cal features. After prolonged examina- 
tion of a district in New Zealand that ex- 
profound traces of glaciation, 
Professor Park leans decidedly to the 
view of Sir A. Ramsay, while Professor 
that “the main 
scenery of our 
flord region” been thus 
“The magnificent cliffs that 
valleys, the flat floors of the 
the that are 
these floors, the lofty 
sides all 


cial action can new 


hibits 


convinced 
of the grand 


Marshall is 
features 
and have 
produced. 

hem in the 


lake 


valleys themselves, steps 


formed in and 
falls that leap over the 


ary results of glacial 
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of the vilayet of Kossovo, lying on the Ser- 
vian frontier, from a military point of view 
by Capt. G. Kuchinka. A valuable series of 
facts giving the statistics and geographical 


distribution of the world’s sea-borne com- | 


merce is contributed by Prof. A. Oppel, of 
Bremen. Of the ten different tables one 
shows the dock capacity of 152 places. 


We have to record the death, last week, 
British scientists, both noblemen. 
Walter Foster, created Baron Ilkeston in 
1910, was born in 1840, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. At 
one time he was professor of anatomy and 
afterward of medicine at Queen’s College, 
of which he was emeritus professor when 
he died. He was best known to the general 
public because of his activity in Parlia- 
ment, in which he was a member of the Lib- 
eral party. Among his works on medical 
subjects are “‘Method and Medicine,” “Po- 
litical Powerlessness of the Medical Profes- 
and “Public Aspects of Medicine.” 


f two 


sion,” 


The 
client 


Earl of Crawford, 
house of Lindsay, was born in 1847, 
and studied at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Later, when a member of Par- 
liament, he was largely responsible for the 
stamping out of cholera with which Eng- 
land was threatened in the nineties. The 
British Medical Association awarded him 
its gold medal for his distinguished ser- 


vices. Heart disease was his specialty. 


Drama and Musie 


THE THEATRICAL SITUATION. 


[It has long been matter of common 
knowledge that theatrical business gen- 
erally is in a bad way. Whether or not 
a “panic” is imminent, it is not at all 
nece Such an occur- 
rence might not be without its allevia- 
tions for theatre-goers, as it would put 
end, temporarily at all events, to 
speculative production of an en- 
tirely worthless kind, and help to put the 
stage upon a sounder financial and ar- 
tistic foundation. A survival of the fit- 
test might reasonably be expected. But, 
whatever may happen, it will be well to 
remember that the existing conditions 
the theatre are the result, not so 
much of external and fortuitous influ- 
ences, as of a radically vicious system— 
that has choked artistic and 
fostered speculative competition—and 
that commercial crises are likely to be 
recurrent, and more mis- 
chievous, until that system Is broken up. 

That New York has, for the moment, 
more theatres than are needed—more 
theatres, in fact, than there are plays 
to put into them—is an obvious fact. 
But that is a condition which will soon 
pass away. Old theatres will disappear 
or be devoted to different uses, and 
equilibrium will be restored. The really 
significant fact is the enormous develop- 


ssary to decide. 


an 
much 


in 


a system 


more severe 


ment of the cheaper and less intrinsical- | 
ly worthy forms of entertainment at the | 


! 
cost of the higher. 


head of the an- | 


There never was a 
time when so much money was expend- 
ed by the public on theatre-going as to- 
day. But the masses are drifting more 
and more towards the lightest forms of 
entertainment, to farces, to spectacle, to 
melodrama, to musical comedy, vaude- 
ville, and especially to the moving-pic- 
ture plays of various degrees. What is 
the reason of this? There can be only 
one. , It must be that they find there 
more satisfactory entertainment of its 
particular kind than is to be found else- 
where. This is the root of the matter, 


/and it is the logical result of the syndi- 


cate and long-run systems, which have 
kept the most capable writers out of the 
dramatic field and stopped the produc- 
tion of accomplished actors. It has now 
come to a pass where for superior plays 
and players we are dependent almost 
wholly upon foreign sources. 

It is the ideal theatre, of course— 
meaning by that phrase any form of 
drama that makes its appeal to truth, 
beauty, or intelligence—that has suf- 
fered and is suffering the most. The 


| list of good plays, of one kind and an- 


other, that have failed during the last 
ten years, simply on account of incom- 
petent performance, would be a very 
long one. The old classics, both comic 
and tragic, have been laid aside, not 
because people will not go to see them, 
for people will and do whenever there 
is a chance—witness the successes of 
Julia Marlowe and Edward Sothern— 
but simply because it is almost impos- 
sible now to collect a company to pre- 
sent them with decency. The same dif- 
ficulty applies to the representation of 
any modern drama requiring, on the 
part of its interpreters, special facul- 
ties of emotional eloquence, distinctive 
style, or psychologic insight. Individual 
managers, it may be admitted, do the 
best they can with the material at their 
disposal. They themselves are the 
victims of the system which they created 
and which is now proving too strong 
for them. Being without plays or play- 
ers of the first class, they are perforce 
compelled to make the best of what 
they have. But the best of second-rate 
drama, and of that there is still an 
abundance, will not in the long run hold 
its own against the lighter and cheaper 
shows which are good of their kind. 
There are many signs that the more se- 
rious theatre Is falling into disfavor with 
the public on account of its frequent 
failure to live up to its pretensions. 


That there are plays on the stage to- 
day which are meritorious in their de- 
gree, are fairly well presented, and pro- 
vide good and wholesome entertainment, 
need not be denied. There are several 
which are of extraordinary merit. But 
their proportion to the great bulk of 
theatricals is exceedingly small, and 
were it not for the importations, even 
this would dwindle. The managerial 
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problem is how to recover lest ground; 


how to attract new dramatists or start 
the old writers into pew grooves, and 
how to refill the depleted ranks of train- 
ed players. England is showing them 
what the real stock company can do in 
the way of inspiring playwrights and 
giving form to their conceptions. Possi- 
bly they may yet learn to profit by that 
example before it is too late. A theatre 
upon the highest plane would court com- 
petition and defy panic. 





Five plays are included in the volume of 
“New Comedies,” by Augusta, Lady Greg- 
ory, to be brought out in the spring by 
Putnams. They are “The Bogie Men,” “The 
Full Moon,” “Coats,” “Damer’s Gold,” and 
“MecDonough’s Wife.” 


Probably in no country, to such a degree 
as in France, have the stage and a woman's 
smile been so bound up with the deeds of 
distinguished men of all professions. This 
is what makes “My Autobiography,” by 
Mme. Judith, the French actress, which has 
just been published by the Putnams, in an 
English translation by Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
decidedly more than a survey of her own 
art. The work is full of intimate sidelights 
on French history and literature from the 
revolution preceding the Second Empire to 
the foundation of the republic after the 
Franco-Prussian war. Mme. Jadith’s close 
acquaintances included her great rival Ra- 
chel, Prince Napoleon, Charles Blanc, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Alexandre 
Dumas, father and son, and a number of 
others almost as well known. Having a 
bent for the stage even as a child, she was 
soon placed in the dramatic school of Fa- 
ther Félix, parent of the famous Rachel. His 
methods were successful even if drastic. 
When the child could not put as much feel- 
ing into her lines as was desired, he would 
retort, “You can’t, can’t you! We'll see.” 
“Then he would go and take down a cat-o’- 
nine-tails that hung on the wall, and give 
me some cruel cuts across the legs.” And 
when the child, between sobs, repeated the 
lines, he rewarded her with “Come, that’s 
better, you see you can put more feeling 
into it.” Victor Hugo told Mme. Judith 
that considering his great powers of visual- 
ization, he ought to have been “a painter, or 
perhaps an engraver. I see nature in black 
and white. I should have liked, in fact I 
ought, to have been a second Rembrandt.” 
His self-assurance was seldom guarded. 
When somebody at dinner quoted De Musset, 
he remarked, “Yes, he has immense talent. 
He boasts that there are some who con- 
sider him as good a poet as I am.” At the 
end of the meal Hugo gave a strange ex- 
hibition: 

He put a whole orange, rind and all, into 
his mouth, and then managed to thrust as 
many pieces of sugar as possible into his 
cheeks. This achieved, he began to scrunch 
it all up with his lips tightly closed. In 
the midst of this operation he swallowed 
down two liqueur glasses of Kirsch and a 
few minutes later opened his mouth wide. 
It was empty! No one made any attempt to 
imitate him. 


As for the elder Dumas, Madame Judith 
cannot remember when she didn’t know him. 
He was an institution in Paris, and, accord- 
ing to her, the most popular man in Europe. 
Such was his popularity that one could in- 
sult a stranger on the street without giving 


offence, merely by saying, “I beg your par- 
don, I took you for Alexandre Dumas, with 
whom I have an account to settle.” Dumas 
could never think of himself, apparently, as 
being more than eighteen. Once the author 
saw him jump up on a post van and say to 
the driver, “I, too, am a man of letters.” 
To which the driver responded, “That is 
quite true, Monsieur Dumas.” He was known 
by all classes. Mme. Judith never saw him 
embarrassed but once. That was when a 
company of distant relatives of his arrived 
from San Domingo with Barnum’s Circus, 
and descended upon his household. They 
promised to return the next day, but Dumas 
bribed the trainer of two bears to station 
the animals in the dining-room—with good 
effect. The retreat of the negroes was 
precipitate. 


Miss Gertrude Kingston will soon re- 
sume the reins of management at her own 
London theatre. She will begin with the 
production of a light comedy by the Italian 
playwright, Baracco, which has been adapt- 
ed for the English stage by Gilbert Cannan. 
The piece has been named “Three.” The 
story is laid in Italy. 


Haddon Chambers is at work upon his 
new piece, an adaptation of Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s novel, “Tante.” The principal 
feminine part will be played here by Ethel 
Barrymore. 


The members of the London Play Actors’ 
Society have chosen for their next produc- 
tion Bjérnsen’s comedy, “A Gauntlet,” 
translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. The 
performance will take place at the Court 
Theatre on February 16 and 17 


Arthur Chudleigh will soon produce in 
London a stage version, made by Cicely 
Hamilton, of Edgar Jepson’s novel, “Lady 
Noggs.”’ 

A correspondent of the London Times 
furnishes an account of the Grasmere Dia- 
lect Play, which has now acquired the dig 
nity of a long-established institution. He 
writes: 

Despite the heavy snow, there was a larg¢ 
audience at the first night of the annual 
Grasmere village play. When, twenty years 
ago, Miss Charlotte Fletcher wrote the first 
dialect play she could hardly have foreseen 
the constantly increasing interest in this 
annual event. This year’s play, entitled “A 
Will and a Way,” is a repetition with some 
rewriting of one given in 1909. The interest 
lies in the simplicities of village life pre- 
sented, in the quiet humor and refinement 
and the various incidents which combine to 
give a vivid picture of life in the Dales. 

According to A. B. Walkley, Dr. Vollmoel 
ler’s “Turandot,” just produced in the St 
James’s Theatre, London, is much more 
Italian than Chinese, being in fact a close 
transcript of the old play of Carlo Gozzi 
founded on a legend whose origin was Per- 
sian 

The Manchester Playaqoer is published in 
the interests of the repertory theatres and 
the artistic and literary drama In the first 
article, Gordon Craig—editor of the Mask, 
of which the new paper promises to be a 
lively rival—objects sharply to the opinion 
of John Palmer, expressed in the Play 
goer, that the work of Professor Reinhardt 
is greatly superior to that of Mr. Craig 
and his followers It appears that Mr 
Craig regards Professor Reinhardt as being 
something in the nature of an apostate, who 
has abandoned sound artistic principles to 
achieve success by short cuts. He thinks 
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that the standard of theatrical art is much 
higher than it was ten years ago, but that 
the credit for this must not go to Rein 
hardt or the Russian ballet, but to Leonar 
do, Blake, Flaubert, Whitman, Pater, Rus 
kin, Nietzsche, and their followers. Every 
thing depends upon the point of view 


George Calderon has an article upon the 
four walls of the stage, which affords a 
curious illustration of the tendency of 
younger theatrical writers to overlook qual- 
ities in the older standard writers which 
they hail as divine revelations in the 
works of modern exotic playwrights But 
there is some sturdy common sense in Hol- 
brook Jackson's remarks about improving 
the theatre 


“The Man Who Killed” is one of the 
latest sensations at the ThéAtre Antoine in 
Paris. It is an adaptation from a novel of 
Claude Farrére, by M. Frondaile, and con- 
tains any number of thrills. The scene Is 
laid in Constantinople Sir Archibald 
Falkner, a British diplomat of the most 
cynical baseness, wishing to get rid of his 
wife, concocts a plan with an unprincipled 
secretary, Prince Cernuwitz, to entrap her 
Lady Falkner is beloved by Col. de Sévigné, 
a gallant French soldier, who happens to 
climb up to the window of her room—for 
the first time—on the very evening for 
which the husband and Cernuwitz have set 
their trap. From a place of concealment 
he sees Cernuwitz make unwelcome love 
until Sir Archibald breaks in, loads her 
with reproaches, and forces he! under 
penalty of prompt exposure before her chil 
dren, to sign a full and fals« onfession 
After Cernuwitz has departed, De Sévigné 
issuing from his hiding place, and unses¢ 
by anybody, kills Sir Archibald with a dag 


Y 


ger, recovers the confession, and carries 
it off. Soon afterward he receives a visit 
from Lady Falkner, in great agitation, to 
implore his protection for Cernuwitz, who 
she declares, has earned her everlasting 
love and gratitude by killing her ,tyrant 


| De Sévigné is too much of a gentleman to 


disabuse her, and has promised to do his 
best for her lover when the Chief of Police, 
his most intimate friend, enters, followed 
by Cernuwitz. The latter swaggeringly pro 
claims that he is under suspicion, but the 
Chief denies this, saying that one of his 
spies had seen the murderer, a notorious 
scoundrel, enter and leave the room, had 
tracked him to his home, and arrested him 
For this and many other capital crimes he 
would straightway be executed. Lady Falk 


ner now undergoes another re ulieion Ol 
feeling, as she realizes that De Sévigné was 
her deliverer, and, although he declares 
that hereafter she can ha ! ice in hi 
heart, the intimation is that the ill me 


together in the near futur 


Holt will publish th n t ( 
Stories,” by Filson Young. 

Charles Dickens and Mu t! 
of a book that has just appeared in Lon 
don The author found referer to more 
than a hundred songs in Dicker novels, 
besides allusions to musical art ingers, 


and instruments 


Dr. Muck is rapidly recovering from the 
illness which prevented his gol: with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestr ‘ t innual 
Western trip the past wee \t one of th 
next pair of concert hich will ! give 
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| . 
in Carnegie Hall on February 20 and 22, he | (other fantastic combination of animal 
will introduce to New York a symphony by | Art and man occurs. 

Lenval, which is shortly to have its first ners: 


| In the actual make-up of the volume 

phony concert in Boston Centaurs in Ancient Art, The Archaic there are soversl paints Walk cpus 

f ; . af Ta have been improved. First of all, the 
Period. By Paul V. C. Baur. Berlin: 

Massenet left all his manuscript opera Karl Curtius. $10 net absence of an index is regrettable. The 
scores to the library of the Paris Opéra _ : F book is full of valuable information, 
scattered in the text, and constant com- 
parisons are made with other monu- 
ments. It would certainly have increas- 


performance in America at a Boston Sym 


Mme. Massenet, who during the lifetime of The centaur, a creature half horse, 
the composer was guardian of these scores,| half man, plays an important part in 
has asked Antoine Banés, who is in charge | Greek art, especially during the archaic 


period. He occurs with great frequency | .4 the usefulness of the book if this 
scores, including “Ariane,” “Esclarmonde,” | "0t only on Greek vases, but on monu-| information had been made more easily 
“Sapho,” “Hérodiade,” “Le Jongleur de| ™ents of every description, showing that |accessible. Perhaps a minor point is the 
Notre Dame,” ete. All that is lacking of | he had become a thoroughly familiar | fact that neither the consecutive num- 
his dramatic work are two youthful operas,| figure to the Greek artist. An exhaus- | pers given to the monuments treated 
which are Supposed to have been burned | tive study of the subject was much need-| .,5; the occasional headings are made to 


with the Opéra Comique in 1887 ed, and Mr. Baur is to be congratulated | stand out properly, which is a drawback 


It is reported that the principal number| on the contribution he has made to' for rapid consultation. The illustrations 
in Mascagni's new opera, “Parisina,” 18 @ | classical archeology by undertaking this! ... good, but too few. In a work of 
difficult task and accomplishing it suc-| this character it would have greatly 
cessfully. | helped the reader to have before him a 


Mr. Baur has arranged his material 
copious number of pictures, even if for 
in three divisions, according to the three | 4 P 


: | the sake of cheapness they had been 
Pact ' main types of centaurs—those with 

by that master, according to Johannes | somewhat inferior and only good for ac- 

Schreyer Along with the Luke Passion equine forelegs, those with human fore- | tual identification. 

Music, the authenticity of which has been | legs, and those with human forelegs end-| 

questioned by other critics, he rejects | ing in hoofs. Within these divisions he 

the transcriptions of the Vivaldi violin| has classified the monuments on which | That “the ‘kivers’ of the mountain wo- 

concertos, nearly all the works in Volumes | centaurs occur, as far as possible chron-| man are to her what ancestral portraits 

VIII and IX of the Peters organ edition, the ologically and according to the locality | 224 family silver are to the woman of the 

nag igs ‘ ape me Pgs rts ‘from which they come. The whole is| sean 5 eres: ag hm at 

or iree Anos n najo anc n or, -} on ar an r rea 

arranged in catalogue form with a de-|°* Be eee eh aeteger 


a large number of other piano pieces, and h nil | College fireside industries. The full story 
several cantatas. The grounds which he | ‘tailed description of each scene, while! .» u, american coverlet Eliza Calvert 


advances for these repudiations are of an|a concluding chapter gives in concise | Hall (Mrs. E. C. Obenchain) tells in a 
exclusively technical character—defective | form the main results of the author's | “Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets” (Little, 
fugal structure, mistakes in composition, | jnvestigations. | Brown). The story is alluring, as the au- 
such as conservative fifths and octaves, and With the material at our command so/ thor found when fairly engaged in her ex- 
ee A sags I a prigrced clearly set forth, every student of cen-| tensive researches. “A beste once sent me 

taurs, or rather every archeologist |‘"!Tty photographs of coverlet designs. Ip 


the best-known Bach scholars in Germany ;a burst of enthusiasm over their beauty, I 
He edited the organ compositions of that) Working on a subject bearing on ceN- | began to write this book.” A commendably 


master and wrote a book, “Von Bach bis | taurs, will henceforth have his task | thorough quest of data followed. It con- 
Wagner,” in which he traces the evolution} greatly facilitated. One of the import-| cernea especially the itinerant weavers 
of harmony ant results of the book is that several! who, before Lancashire and New England 

rhe Russian baritone Baklanoff, who was | erroneous theories regarding the devel-| products had penetrated the interior, used 
heard in America some years ago, and who opment of the centaur type have now | te go from family to family to weave the 
has become a prime favorite with the been conclusively disproved. Thus, it | Year's supply of clothing. Of their art, the 


Vienna public, has placed the opera house had 1 , = ll | double-woven “‘kivers” were the fine flow- 
of that capital in a rather dificult di- ad become an almost universally ac er. The unique merit of Mrs. Obenchain’s 


lemma. He is engaged there for a part of | cepted theory that the centaur was first!) .% is that it memorializes these hereto- 
the season, and as member of the Imperial| represented with human forelegs, out) fore unrecorded activities. “If I find an 
troupe is under contract to sing his vari-| of which type the equine-legged crea-| ‘oldest inhabitant’ in any old town,” she 
ous roles in German. But after several un-| tyres developed, but Mr. Baur shows) writes, “I can always gather a few facts 
uecessful attempts in this direction, he) that the centaur with equine forelegs | that bring me very near to the professional 
has declared that, although he speaks and occurs in the Orient as early as 2000 | Weaver.” She has rescued from oblivion 


writes the language with considerable flu- nil th ome liest on such an artist as the late Sam Gamble, 
ency, he is unable to master it sufficiently 8. C., W © on © Very Caren mene | Irish weaver, emigrant about 1830 to Glas- 


to substitute it for the Italian, French, and| ments of the geometric period both | cow, Ky. Gamble “regularly made the 
Russian texta to which he is eleewhere ac types occur side by side, sometimes on rounds, weaving cloth for the different 


of the library, to come and examine them. 
The collection consists of twenty-five 


duet which lasts twenty-five minutes. The 
score calls for a chorus of 280. The first 
performance is to be given at Milan. 

No less than one-ninth of the composi- 
tions printed in the Bach editions are not 





ustomed. As he is one of the few artists | the same monument. | families, and tarrying longest where the 
at the Vienna opera house who attract the The question of the origin of the cen-| hospitality of John Barleycorn offered the 
public on thelr own merits, the quandary) tour ig an interesting one. Mr. Baur | best inducement.” The peach brandy was 


presents iteelf of allowing him to cancel comes to the conclusion that he is of | “Specially fine at Alanson Trigg'’s house, 


> UG > y | > » i 7 hs, 
ditions of the house and allowing one of Oriental origin where he was at first And here he would linger for mont 


. , plying his trade with the assistance of 
the members of the troupe to use a for-| Purely decorative or was supposed to) {) Rose, the “black Mammy,” who epen 
clan language have power to ward off evil; that he was | the thread, filled the bobbins and threaded 


Hugen d’Albert, who, after a lapse of | Introduced into Greece not before the| the sley. The woollen woof was made from 


ithe fleece of sheep that grazed on the 

early ten years, has once more emerged geometric period, and that the legends | neighboring hillside, and probably the cot- 
a pianist, and whose recitals in Ger-| and myths of the Greeks grew round | ton thread, too, oe 8 wr» ag —_ 

' » e e ‘ ’ ;}music of Sam Gamble’s shuttle delighte 
many and Austria have evoked much the | the art type in an attempt to explain it./ 11, whole family, for to the negroes it 
He also points out the somewhat re- | meant new clothes at Christmas time; 4 
be bestowed on Rubinstein some thirty or the mistress it meant fleecy blankets an 

rkable *t that in the Minoan and 

forty years ago, has arranged a series of markable fact t ing! | gay coverlets, and all these were colored 
nees by Beethoven, “Ecossaises,” which Mycenwan periods not a single monu-| with dyes made from barks and roots of 


he has played to the evident delight of his ment with the representation of a cen-| trees that grew around the Old Place. 
taur is known, though almost évery 


his contract or of breaking with the tra 


ame interest and enthusiasm that used to 


audiences. 


The hand-weaving thus practiced in all 
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the country west of the Alleghanies down to 
the Civil War has persisted in the moun- 
tains, where, as at Berea, an effort is here 
and there made to foster it. The “kivers” 
themselves, virtually eternal, for in the 
writer's words, “I find it hard to think 
of any lawful usage wearing out a double- 
woven coverlet,” are now often treated ig- 
nominiously, instead of being preserved, as 
on artistic grounds they might be, in mu- 
seums and private collections. “Those old 
blue and white coverlets!” says one. “Why, 
last summer, when I was at home, down in 
Georgia, the dog was sleeping on one un- 
der the back porch.” “I had another one,” 
observes another hostess. “It was red and 
green, but I did not know the value o 
it, and I sold it to a negro woman for a 
dollar, and never got the dollar.” The mag- 
nitude of such tragedies as the foregoing 
is revealed by the author's very delightful 
colored illustrations. 

Edouard- Bernard Debat-Ponsan, the French 
artist, died last week in Paris at the age 
of sixty-five. Although he had painted a 
number of portraits, among them one of 
Gen. Boulanger, he was known mainly for 
his pictures ot religious subjects, many of 
which are in museums and cathedrals of 
France. He was a chevalier of the Legion 
ot Honor and a member of the Society of 
French Artists. 


Finance 





WHY WE ARE SENDING GOLD TO 
EUROPE. 

When this country’s agricultural pro- 
duction and industrial activity swelled 
to almost unprecedented magnitude last 
autumn—with our merchandise export 
trade breaking all records, and our sur- 
plus of exports over imports rising in 
November thirty million dollars above 
the highest previous figure for that 
month—it was very generally taken for 
granted that Europe would have to send 
us gold in quantity. Early predictions 
of the amount likely to come ranged 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. The im- 
port movement, in fact, began, and 
about $10,000,000 came; then it was 
stopped abruptly, by the intimation that 
if our market were to continue to draw 
gold from London, the Bank of Eng- 
land’s official discount rate would be 
raised to the abnormally high figure of 
6 per cent. As a matter of fact, all Eu- 
ropean banks were guarding their gold 
reserves, in view of the very tight mon- 
ey market abroad and the possibilities 
of international collision, as an after- 
result of the Balkan War. 

It was then inferred in many quar- 
ters that, once the special demands of 
the busy season on the money markets 
were terminated by the “year-end set- 
tlements” of December 31, such relaxa- 
tion in foreign money rates would occur 
as to admit of resumption of the gold 
movement to America. Instead of this, 
New York has sent to Paris, since the 
beginning of the year, no less than $11,- 


e 
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| 000,000 gold—more than we received 

from Europe in the autumn—and, in ad- 

dition, has sent some $8,000,000 to South 

America, virtually for the account of 

London. 

There have been various explanations 
| proffered for this unexpected movement, 
coming as it did in the face of a con- 
tinued heavy export trade in merchan- 
dise. Europe sold back to us, during the 
Balkan War disturbance, great blocks of 
the American securities which it had 
bought in the three preceding years, 
and those had to be paid for, whether in 
merchandise or gold. At a time when 
| Austria was threatening Servia and Eu- 
|}ropean money markets were frowning 
jon Vienna’s appeals for credit, New 
York bankers had taken $25,000,000 
short-term Austrian bonds, and the mon- 
|ey thus lent had to be remitted. Both 
of these factors operated to push ex- 
change against us and stimulate exports 
of gold. They would hardly have 
achieved that purpose, however, but for 
two other highly interesting facts in 
the financial situation. 

The first is the international money 
market. Usually, the Wall Street lend- 
ing rate is well above that of the Euro- 
pean markets. In the last week of De- 
cember, Wall Street’s two-month dis- 
count rate, at 6 per cent., compared with 
4% at London, 4% at Paris, and 5% at 
Berlin. This week, the Wall Street rate 
for the similar period has gone below 
3% per cent., comparing with 4 11-16 at 
London, 4 at Paris, and 4% at Ber- 
lin. Our rate is, in fact, at the moment 
virtually the lowest of any market in 
the world. That fact may not mean 
that the rest of the world will be hurry- 
ing to New York to borrow; but it un- 
questionably means that a good many 
temporary loans, placed by American 
borrowers abroad before December 31, 
are being paid off and transferred to the 
New York market. 

But another and most unusual cause 
has contributed both to the high money 
rates abroad and to our export of gold 
to Europe. It is now universally recog- 
nized that the trouble with the Euro- 
pean banks and with the European mon- 
ey markets runs largely back to the 
outright hoarding of cash by the com- 
mon people, in enormous sums, through 
fear of war or of some undefined finan- 
cial catastrophe that might come out of 
the threats of war. Recently published 
estimates by European experts name the 
extraordinarily high figures of $150,000,- 
000 as the amount thus hoarded in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $65,000,000 in Germany, 
and $130,000,000 in France. 

While guarding carefully their own 
gold reserves, and in some cases (as at 
Paris) refusing to pay gold over the 
counter, the Banks of France, of Ger- 
many, and of Austria-Hungary have, 
combined, increased their note circula- 
tion $225,000,000 over the circulation of 
this time last year. That increase was 
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evidently necessitated, in large degree, 
by the hoarding of metallic currency. In 
no other year on record has there been 
so great an aggregate increase. Last 
year these banks, in their statements of 
the last week in January, showed total 
increase of only $71,500,000 the 
same week in 1911. But such expansion 
in loans and liabilities needs new sup- 
plies of gold to support it, if not to pro- 
vide for customers who may wish to get 
coin for ordinary uses—payment by 
banks in that form having lately, at 
Paris, been almost suspended. 

For a population that is one and a 
half times as large as that of the Unit- 
ed States, the hoarding of $345,000,000 
in Austria-Hungary, Germany, and 
France has not exceeded by a very large 
margin the amount of money estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
have been hoarded in the United States 
in the panic period of 1907. Mr. Cortel- 
you estimated, in his special report to 
the Senate, that $296,125,000 cash had 
been hoarded in this country during the 
last three months of 1907, and he calcu- 
lated that $111,000,000 thus disappeared 
from sight in New York city alone, But 
there are marked differences between 
the present-day hoarding of Europe and 
that of the United States in 1907. In 
1907, people in this country were first 
seized with doubt as to the solvency of 
all credit institutions; then they learn- 
ed that the banks would not pay them 
currency over their counters; next, they 
heard of a “premium on currency.” None 
of these conditions exists, except to a 
very limited degree in France; more- 
over, the curious contrast exists that 
our own people hoarded only paper mon- 
ey, whereas Europe is hoarding only 
coin. But our hoarders of 1907 never 
suspected governmental credit, and that 
is just what the hoarders of 1912 have 
vaguely feared. 

In our own case, the hoarded cash of 
1907 poured rapidly back into the mar- 
ket as soon as panic ceased; the banks 
resumed full payments to depositors, 
and the “currency premium” disappear- 
ed. Whether the European hoarders 
will be as prompt and businesslike when 
the Balkan trouble is finally adjusted is, 
perhaps, not entirely certain. But there 
will be a change. 
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